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NEW MANPOWER PLANNING 


National Security Resources Board: In accordance with 


National Security Act of 1947, the President has appointed 
National Security Resources Board. This is permanent civilian 
agency and will report directly to the President. It will advise 
him concerning coordination of military, industrial, and civilian 
mobilization of supplies, materials, products, and manpower. One 
objective is to make sure that there will be effective mobiliza- 
tion and maximum utilization of Nation's manpower if there is to 
be World War III. 

Don't miss this angle: It's sad but true that vocational 


guidance movement has had to rely on wars to give it steam. This 
happened in World Wars I and II and may happen soon again while 
we're building national security in this troubled world. Occu- 
pational outlook research might get tremendous push as result of 
National Security Act provision that the Board shall advise the 
President on relationship between potential supplies of, and 
potential requirements for, manpower. 

What's brewing in Army: Sure way to get laugh out of Army 
veteran is to suggest that World War II Army had system of putting 
right man in right job. If this was joke, it was because War 
Department had to mobilize millions of men in record quick time. 
Now Army is trying to set up program of scientific personnel 
management. The War Department has established Career Management 
Branch. It will be responsible for over-all planning and super- 
vision of a career guidance program for commissioned and enlisted 
personnel, in close coordination with central career council com- 
posed of representatives of all arms and services. 

Individual will count: Job analysts have grouped 4,000 
Army and Air Force jobs into 50 major career fields. For each job 
there's being written technical manual describing occupation, 
steps leading up to higher jobs or across to related jobs, train- 
ing for different levels of job, and exams by which promotion can 
be decided. Program will be based on interests and aptitudes of 
the individual. Although needs of Army always come first, 


preferences of the individual will be followed wherever possible. 
Effort will be made to avoid repeated tours of same kind of duty 
through regular rotation of assignments. The idea will be to 
promote men as fast as possible on basis of ability and cut 
personal favoritism to minimun. 


NEWS FROM OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
What's what in testing: U. S. Office of Education (Clifford 


Froehlich and Arthur L. Benson) has prepared 114—page bulletin on 
Guidance Testing. This gives basic information for counselors and 


teachers wanting to start testing program. It will be distributed 
by Science Research Associates, Chicago, for $1.00. 

Teaching: Benjamin W. Frazier has revised his pamphlet, 
Teaching as a Career. You can get it for 15 cents from Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. This is Bulletin No. ll. 

International conference: International Labor Office will 
meet in San Francisco in June and will feature vocational gui- 
dance. Harry A. Jager of U. S. Office of Education will submit 
report on activities in this country. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


You can get new VA film: We saw first showing of Veterans 
Administration film, The Road to Decision. It dramatizes career 
planning of disabled veteran. Although it naturally plays up VA, 
it gives good layman's view of counseling process. It's 16 mn. 
sound, black and white, 235 minutes. You can borrow it from your 
university extension library. 

Occupational Guides: We're now told that you can get them 
for dime each from Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
USES has issued about 30 Occupational Guides so far. 

Air Force recovers: U. S. Air Force, which sank to post-war 
low of 301,000 officers and enlisted men last summer, had 335,000 
by end of year. Wartime peak was 2,411,000. USAF has been re- 
cruiting men at better than average of 9,000 monthly and expects 
to be 401,000 strong by next summer. 

Professional schools for South: Southern governors are in- 
terested in plan to set up professional schools cutting across 
state lines. The idea behind the proposal is that single state 
can't afford to establish equal training facilities for Negroes 
and whites as required by Supreme Court decision. Regional 
schools could be more easily supported. 
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How True to the Faith? 


DONALD H. MOYER 


Acting Director of Veterans Education, Cornell University 


nN A Day when thousands of veterans are 
endeavoring to re-establish themselves as 
wage earners or prepare themselves for earn- 


ing a living, much is passing in the name of 


vocational counseling, guidance, advisement, 
or orientation to speed them on their quest. 
Some of this effort is good, some is poor, and 
some, useless and harmful. Great numbers 
of veterans are swamping the existing facili- 
ties for vocational orientation. At this 
juncture we might well pause to reflect 
whether our work in the face of a staggering 
demand will enhance or tarnish the reputa- 
tion of our professidn. It is therefore an 
auspicious time to review our objectives and 
to reaffirm the tenets of our faith. 


GENERAL PuRPOSES 


Among professional practitioners there 
are doubtless widespread variations in degree 
if not in kind as to what they hope to achieve 
through vocational counseling and orienta- 
tion. In the broadest sense they could 
probably agree that they are striving either 
to increase the sum-total of human happiness 
or to improve the effectiveness of our eco- 
nomic life by helping to allocate the myriad 
tasks of the world to the right people in the 
right numbers. By such sweeping concepts 
at least do they sustain their own energies, 
their self-respect, and their personal impor- 
tance and integrity. If for many of them it 
amounts to a mission in life, so much the 
better, for this sense of unique responsibility 
is one of the sparks which ignites achieve- 
ment. It is this spark which they hope to 
kindle in the young people who come to 
them. 

More specifically we could probably agree 


HOW TRUE TO THE FAITH? 


on certain corollary objectives. We might 
recognize, for example, that man is a complex 
constellation of attributes or potentialities 

mental, physical, and emotional 
serve him for good or ill depending on the 
uses to which he applies them. We seck 
to help him to discover his interests and 
abilities so that he may find a congenial 
outlet for his capacities during his productive 
life. The labor market is an ever-changing 
picture, subject to the laws of supply and 
demand and the of the arts and 
It is part of our job to keep 


which can 


progress 
sciences. 
abreast of these changes. 

So much for our aims in broad perspective. 
We must be ever mindful of them; other- 
wise we tend to disregard in our daily work 
with our clients certain principles, without 
which we can easily render them a disservice. 


Wuo Cuooses THE OccuPATION? 


An ever-present hazard in vocational coun- 
seling is the temptation to decide what direc- 
tion the counselee should follow and advise 
him accordingly, thus in effect deciding the 
issue for him. All protestations* to the 
contrary, this usurpation of the client's 
right of decision frequently occurs, although 
perhaps unwittingly on the part of the 
counselor. This practice is fostered by the 
inertia of some persons who want someone 
else to do their thinking for them. They 
rationalize this characteristic by saying, 
‘‘He (the counselor) knows more than I 
do about this, anyway. Besides, look at the 
test results."’ 

In matters of great moment to the indivi- 
dual, the prerogative of decision is his and 
his education as a personality should be 
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shaped so that he may achieve independence 
and responsibility. To advise a client to 
choose a certain occupation is often tanta- 
mount to deciding the issue for him. To 
advise him in the process of thinking out his 
own destiny is only sound education; such 
recommendations assist him to use intelli- 
gently all devices at his disposal so that his 
choice of objectives will have been the 
product of the best analysis and synthesis of 
which he is capable. 

Frequently a client approaches the coun- 
selor with the attitude: ‘‘My time is short; 
you know the answers; you have the inside 
‘dope’; tell me what I should do."’ Or he 
may imply, if not in so many words: “‘Let’s 
not waste time on a lot of talk and trouble. 
Let me take a bunch of tests and we'll have 
the answer.”’ 

In such cases the counselor must choose 
the more difficult course: let the client de- 
cide. Inform him, help him, test him, 
counsel him, but let the choice be his. 


Wuo Is Your Curent? 


Your calendar pad is probably filled with 
the names of clients who are coming to you 
today for help in choosing a life work. You 
are tired, they are impatient (as what youth 
isn't?), and the time is limited. Within 
twenty-five yards or less is the testing 
bureau where in a trice, as with any good 
anodyne, you can be relieved of your re- 
sponsibilities by simply ushering the client 
out another door. ‘‘Give him Battery A 
or B or C, and let me have the profile." By 
all means do this if necessary, but at the right 
time and not as a point of departure. 

It is almost a truism in our profession to 
refer to test results as ‘‘straws in the wind,”’ 
““guides,"’ ‘signposts,’ pointing to avenues 
of approach. But do we always heed the 
limitations inherent in these devices? Do 
we really believe what we say? Do we not 
sometimes become a bit too credulous? Even 
if we allocate tests to their proper orbit, do 
we begin our counseling by giving the client 
a complete battery of tests? Not if we are 
guided by our best knowledge and con- 
science. When you take your car to the 
garage because you think something may 
ail the carburetor, you don’t expect a com- 


plete examination of the lights, brakes, igni- 
tion, and water pump before you have eve: 
had an opportunity to state your notion of 
the trouble or before the mechanic has 
weighed all the evidence you can give him. 

Who is this client? What forces have been 
working on him for fifteen, eighteen, or 
twenty years? What is his problem? How 
near is he to solving it? How well is he 
attacking it? Where does he need help, 
and what kind of help? Learn all this from 
him in twenty minutes? All right, take an 
hour, take two, take a day or a week or a 
month! There is no short cut here; unless 
you learn everything possible about this per- 
son and his problems, your assistance will 
be hit-or-miss or a waste of time, and at best 
very meager. There is no known substitute 
for the initial fact-finding interview as the 
foundation of good counseling. 

Listening to the complaint is the first step 
In the later stages, test results may serve as 
a diagnostic aid, but at the outset get the 
picture directly from your client; he is the 
fountainhead. Use a questionnaire or an 
outline for your intetview, but whatever 
you do, probe the client first. 


Wuat Mepicine Do You Prescrise? 


In general the person seeking vocational 
orientation needs the following in varying 
doses and combinations: (1) Knowledge of 
himself, his interests, abilities, and person- 
ality. (2) Knowledge of occupations and op- 
portunities for training. (3) Help in an- 
alyzing and synthesizing the knowledge he 
receives; in other words, help in thinking. 

Among these major nostrums the third is 
too often neglected on the supposition that 
all persons are rational animals capable of 
applying their intelligence with equal effect 
to the most elementary or the most intricate 
problems of living. A student capable of 
dealing intelligently with a problem in 
trigonometry may show little reasoning 
power when confronted by the problem of 
vocational selection. At an early stage in 
counseling, therefore, let us determine how 
well the client is applying his intelligence to 
the task at hand, and if necessary help him 
to think more effectively. If we neglect this 
point we will only increase his confusion 
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HOW TRUE TO THE FAITH? 


when we give him additional occupational 
information. 

As for occupational information, we should 
recognize its variety and administer it dis- 
creetly. Amy material descriptive of oc- 
cupations which is competently compiled 
by a reliable source has a primary usefulness 
in vocational counseling. However, it is 
not in such books and pamphlets that we 
find the flesh and blood man steeped in his 
career and buffeted by the winds of fortune. 
To impart this reality to otherwise inert 
facts about jobs, we must turn to other 
reservoirs. Biography and autobiography, 
despite their obvious limitations, deserve 
much more attention than we give them. 
(See the author's articles, “‘Business Novi- 


tiate,"" Occupations, December, 1939; and 
“Advice from the Apprentices,’’ March, 
1940.) The work histories referred to in these 


articles were in part designed to obviate some 
of the shortcomings of the traditional auto- 
biography. Lectures, interviews, work ex- 
perience, the radio and the motion picture, 
are all strings to our bow. Let us not play 
all our notes on the A-string. 

Above all, in imparting vocational in- 
formation, let us remember that encircling 
any occupation is an aura of circumstances 
and conditions of living which the occupa- 
tion imposes on its workers and which, 
despite all the other advantages and disad- 
vantages inherent in the work and its re- 
quired skills and training, is an extraneous 
compelling force of attractions or repulsions. 
The position of department store executive 
may be well paid and the work could be 
performed by thousands of persons, but how 
many want to pay the price of long hours, 
confinement to the job and to the city, ab- 
sence from family, and lavish expenditure of 
nervous and physical energy which the work 
usually demands? 

Finally, we must consider the question of 
what information we provide the clients 
about themselves. Everyone who chooses a 
life work must reckon with the sort of person 
God created him and the modifications 
wrought in him by society. The client 
seeking vocational counsel senses this and 
he usually forms a judgment of his own assets 
and liabilities, albeit sometimes myopic and 
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incomplete. Often he suspects his ewn es- 
timate of himself; he remembers Bobby Burns 
and, since he wants to see himself as others 
see him, he comes to us. And at this point 
we play the most dangerous and exacting 
role in our whole repertoire; we judge the 
man. 

The physician, with all the aids which 
science can render him with the test tube, the 
X-ray, and the microscope, often hedges on 
his diagnosis because somewhere in the pic- 
ture of his patient some small picce of the 
puzzle is obscured. Yet, with only the 
crudest tools of science at hand, coupled with 
the limitations of subjective judgment and 
man’s fallibility, we are often prone to say 
to our clients, ‘“This is it! This is the kind 
In this, one of the most 
take note 


of person you are. 
far-reaching decisions of your life, 
and believe me.”’ 
Herewith, let us resolve 
and in all humility we say no 
man than this: “Your opinion of yourself ts 
this; my opinion and the opinons of others are 
thus; objective tests imdicate such and such; 
we may both be wrong and the tests may lie 
make of this evidence what you will 


that henceforth 


more tO any 


to us; 
and can, and God bless you!"’ 

By all means, as we study the student, let 
us determine first what he thinks of himself; 
let us have faith in him as the primary source 
of revelation. Let us then proceed cau- 
tiously to formulate and weigh our own opin- 
Finally, let us 
the 


ions and those of others. 


regard, with due allowance for error, 


records of achievement and the results of 
tests and measurements. In this way only 
can we absolve ourselves from the blame 


which may well be heaped upon our heads 
or sitting self-appointed in the 
f tting self-appointed in th 


seat. 


judgment 


NeG.ecrep Aspects oF VOCATIONAL 
EpucaTIoN 

In this day of emphasis on vocational 
training and the mushroom growth of 
schools, colleges, institutes, 
purporting to prepare one for any conceiv- 
able occupation, it might seem ironical to 
point to another mode of preparation. This 
is especially true when one may feel that 
much which passes by the name of *‘profes- 


and courses 
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sional’’ or occupational training today is 
either superfluous or at least diverts students 
from those deeper reservoirs of education, 
recourse to which may result in such leader- 
ship in thought and activity as could never 
be expected from training in technology or 
the tricks of some trade. By these “‘deeper 
reservoirs’’ we refer to what is generally 
called ‘‘general’’ or “‘liberal arts’’ education. 

A one-time prominent newspaper publisher 
once remarked, “I don’t care a _ tinker’s 
dam for all the schools of journalism in the 
country. I can teach a young man the 
techniques of newspaper work in a few 
months, but this will profit him and me very 
little if, to begin with, he is not a well- 
educated person. A newspaper man today 
must have at least a bowing acquaintance 
with as much of the world’s stores of thought 
and wisdom as he can possibly acquire in the 
limited time at his disposal. He should know 
how to use his own tongue and be able to 
write good English; he should have been 
immersed in the great literature of all times; 
he should know history and government; 
he should know the fundamentals of eco- 
nomics, and, without some instruction in 
science and mathematics, he will be lost in 
our contemporary world. These are essen- 
tials. As he is able to do so, let him learn 
at least one foreign language and be intro- 
duced to the subjects of sociology and 
psychology. He will further be the richer 
for all he can garner from the fields of art and 
music and philosophy.” 

What this publisher sought was an edu- 
cated man. As never before in our history, 
the educated man is at a premium. 

Our problem as counselors is to drive home 
the realization that training in special skills 
has its place in vocational preparation, but 
that leadership can never spring from this 
alone. An even greater task is to show a 
client that by eschewing some degree of 
special training for a general education he is 
not wasting precious time and effort. 

The colleges of liberal arts for many years 
have tried to sell their wares with the propo- 
sition that a general education in the arts, 
sciences, and humanities makes a man’s life 
richer and provides him with a basis for good 
citizenship. But the colleges seem to have 


failed to recognize that in the twenticth 
century most young people go to college 
primarily with the purpose of fitting them- 
selves for earning a living and for earning , 
better living than would be possible withou 
a college education; and the colleges 
not adequately show their students how t 
can accomplish this by general educar 
They make little or no effort to point our ¢ 
relationship that exists between the |i! 
arts curriculum and the work-a-day world 
The publisher quoted might carry his p 
and the college deans might support 
but the issue is not so certain when it c 
to the retail executive, the manufactur 
or even the physician. Certainly it is d 
ful how far the college might go in point 
out to the freshman with a career motive ¢ 
extent to which he might relate his vocatio: 
objective to those courses in his curriculu: 
which are commonly regarded as “‘cultura! 
Perhaps it is well in some measure that rth 
colleges show this resistance to the vocatio 
emphasis in education, for they know how 
easy it is, once vocationalism becomes 
trenched, to slip from the ranks of educators 
to mere trainers of technicians. At the san 
time, they could add much to the motivation 
and scholastic enthusiasm of undergradu 
were they at least to portray, without par- 
ticular emphasis, the fundamental bond be- 
tween the study of history, for example, 
and success in industrial management where, 
at the top level, the wise executive is 
person who governs in the light of past 
experience as well as on the impulses and judg- 
ments born of contemporary circumstances 
Business leaders have complained that } 
college graduates are inept at writing busi- 
mess letters and reports, that despite all |J 
courses in composition they fail to organize 
their thoughts and cannot express. them | 
clearly. What tremendous gains could | 
made if school and college teachers 


English could convince their classes that good 
writing is often the keystone to success in an) 
walk of life and is almost always a prime 
asset! 

As counselors, let us at least recognize 7 
that education as well as training is needed in 
the successful pursuit of any career, and let ) 
us not hesitate to make clear to clients that 
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HOW TRUE TO THE FAITH? 


there is a nugget of educational value in al- 
most any course of study which is conducted 
nder the heading of liberal arts. 

For many counselors these exhortations are 
not necessary. Nevertheless, while we are 
beset with the pressure of numbers and by 
haste, we should refurbish and restate a few 
of the principles which should guide our 

-ndeavors so that our profession may survive 
he greatest test to which it has ever been 
put, and remain respected among the services 
rendered to the individual in a world of be- 
wilderment and shoddy devices. 


SUMMARY 


(1) The individual must 
must be 


Briefly we repeat: 
choose his occupation. (2) He 
encouraged to state his case and provide as 
much background for further 
counseling. (3) We must help clients to 
think about their vocational problems. (4) 
Vocational information in all its forms must 
be utilized and more biographical material 


as possible 


is needed. (5) In the appraisal of interests 
and abilities we must recognize the limita- 
tions of tests as indicators. (6) The voca- 


tional significance of general education de- 


serves greater emphasis and explanati mn. 


J Mr. Moyer was Assistant Director of the Harvard Alumni Placement _ 


Service for twelve years before he went to Cornell as Counselor of Students in 


| 1941. 


cupations."" 


From May, 1943, until December, 1945, he was Lieutenant and 
Lieutenant Commander, USNR, serving as Commanding Ojjicer of 
Navy V-12 Unit at St. Lawrence University. 
articles on vocational information, three of which have appea 
He is a graduate of Harvard College, §.B., 1927, 

University of Michigan, M.A., 
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Are We Neglecting the Pupil’s Curriculum? 


JOHN M. BREWER 


Associate Professor of Education, Emeritus, Harvard University 


HE LONG-TERM policies and resulting use- 
fulness and prosperity of the vocational 

guidance movement depend upon the wisdom 
displayed by its present adherents—wisdom 
translated into action. Consequently, there 
should ensue an occasional self-examination, 
to see if our directions are propitious for the 
welfare and effectiveness of the cause. 

Temptation is always great in human na- 
ture to suggest that the older methods are 
out of date and wrong, and that the pro- 
cedures we follow today are very much 
better. Yet one may wonder whether the 
wisdom we exhibit today is as good as that 
of some of the pioneers in the movement— 
the persons busy with guidance long before 
the present writer began work in the field. 
Knowledge we have in plenty, and a wealth 
of gadgets to use in our work, but knowledge 
is not wisdom, and both are needed. Practi- 
cally all these pioneers, carefully considering 
the long-term development of vocational 
guidance, saw that the movement is an educa- 
tional one and that the tools of education 
should be adopted for its accomplishment. 
And they knew, as do we, that the chief 
agency of education is the classroom teaching 
of skills and subject-matter. 

Their reasoning might almost have been 
put in syllogistic form: 


1. The chief agency for the accomplish- 
ment of education is the classroom. 

2. Vocational guidance is a part of educa- 
tion. 

3. Therefore the classroom should be used 
as an important agency for the accom- 
plishment of vocational guidance. 


Two such agencies early utilized were the 


general industrial shop and the class in oc- 
cupational problems and information. Later 
a class in introductory business was added. 


Let us consider the foundational argument 


used to support each of these three agencies. 


The general shop grew out of the manual 
In the 1910's this move- 
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ment was torn with two conflicting aim 
that of merely training the eye and han 
through exercises in wood having litt, 
relation to practical affairs, and that 
making simple but useful objects. Ther 
came the idea of a shop with samples of work 
in metals as well—a single shop with exer. 
cises suggesting such trades as carpentry 
plumbing, painting, drawing, metal machinc 
work, electricity, and printing. Self-dis. 
covery was the chief aim, directly in lin 
with vocational guidance. In fact, the clas 
well done served to “‘put a floor’’ under both 
vocational guidance and vocational educa- 
tion. 

But there came into influence a group of 
persons who evidently did not want such a 
floor. They were the proponents and ad- 
ministrators of federal aid for vocational 
education. For years they showed littk 
interest in vocational guidance and the; 
feared that both manual training and the 
general shop might be mistaken for voca- 
tional education by the politicians and the 
public. These good people wrote books 
which discussed the selection of everything 
but pupils—sites, buildings, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, materials, machines, trades, 
and methods—never how to enroll just the 


right boys and girls and to reject those not | 


fitted. And to this day they have never 
provided adequate follow-up data to prove 
the effectiveness of their “‘training.’’ (Some 
years ago a writer attempted to obtain such 
data from several schools; he wished to 
find out the value of the fraction, number 
later following the trade divided by the 
number accepted for trade preparation. The 
best figure he obtained was 17 per cent!) 
Why the vocational administrators should 
show this nervousness about the support 
of a good system of general shops is hard to 
understand. They are now so well estab- 
lished in power and prestige that they should 
act as grown-ups in showing better judgment. 
And the vocational counselors, of all educa- 
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tors, should universally and effectively in- 
sist on the inclusion of general shop in every 
plan which pretends to guide. 

The class in occupational problems and 
information is a second necessity, now re- 
ceiving insufficient support. In a world 
badly upset on issues directly relating to 
the better organization of occupational life— 
issues which if wrongly resolved will make 
all our guidance silly—the young are offered 
fragmentary information in the form of pam- 
phlets, or are instructed through two or 
three pitiful units of the social studies. 
Every consideration shows that here again 
not mere information is required so much as 
prolonged discussion under guidance, for the 
development of wisdom. To take but a 
single example: the issue raised by Dr. 
Bingham as quoted in the October, 1947, 
Occupations (p. 38)—whether to select a 
calling in which you would rate high in 
intelligence or one in which you might rate 
average or low—merits several class periods 
of discussion, with illustrations and cases. 
Other topics by the hundreds could be cited, 
in addition to a general survey of actual oc- 
While the preservation of democ- 


cupations. 
solutions in 


racy depends on favorahle 
economic and vocational life, is this the time 
to neglect such classes in schools and colleges? 

The writer was once accused of favoring 
these classes because he had revised a text- 
book for them. The critic did not have 
imagination enough to see that the case 
was the other way round, there being no 
good book at that time. If writing a book 
vitiates my argument, these para- 
graphs. 

In Providence our friend, Dr. Allen, dem- 
onstrated the ideal integration of counsel- 
ing with these classes. Over and over again 
the inadequacy of one without the other 
has been acknowledged. The class dis- 
cussion teaches economically the wisdom 
and knowledge valuable for all pupils, and 
also stirs up questions needing exploration 
by individuals in the counseling interview. 
Counseling, on the other hand, may be 


delete 


estab- 
hould 
ment. ) 
duca- 


viewed as a class organized for one pupil, 
because of the restricted nature of the topics 
under consideration. Also it reveals topics 
of wider interest which need and merit class- 
room teaching. 
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A third kind of curriculum work required 
for effective guidance is usually designated 
junior business or introductory business. 
Fortunately the teachers of commercial sub- 
jects and skills have shown more imagination 
than have those in the fields of industry and 
agriculture. They have definitely moved to 
put a floor under their vocational preparation. 
Strong's researches have shown that the 
various kinds of form a 
special group with particular qualities of 
interest and disposition, and that the sales 


clerical workers 


people are very different from the clerical. 
Accordingly the introduction to business is 
offered to accomplish two objectives: first, 
to make sure that those electing the com- 
mercial curriculum know they 
about, and second, to differentiate between 
the sales and clerical groups. 
well as acceptance is important; 
funds must not be used for mistaken educa- 
tion. 

By no means should the counselors take 


what are 
Exclusion as 
public 


over such classes as general shop and intro- 
ductory business (nor all of testing, for that 
matter). They can be taught best by teachers 
closer to the vocational Our point 
is that the vocational counselors who have 


fields 


a statesmanlike view of their responsibilities 
will insist that such courses be given and 
will in 
connecting them with the 
tions and with counseling. At present even 
leaders in our own vocational guidance 
movement are neglecting their plain duty 
Influenced perhaps by of 
they start 


cooperate in perfecting them 


Ciass 


OCC upa- 


he ronon 
the proponents 


vocational training y sometimes 
with what they call the “individual inven- 
tory’’—attractive but dangerous alliteration 
As well he has 


bought his stock as a boy living in a modern 


inventory a 
apartment house. Give the boy or girl an 
opportunity first to acquire som 
inventoried. Let him first exp! 
has in his hands and mind. Let 
himself against such occupational realities 


thing to be 
he 
try 


re W hat 
him 


as growing vegetables, setting up an clec- 
trical circuit, repairing and painting a chair, 
making out a bill, soliciting for a fund, selling 
goods, screwing on a water connection, and 
two or three dozen such tasks. Even the 
professions may be suggested by individual 
reactions pro and con and by interest in the 
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theory back of practice; in higher grades 
and college, tryouts for professions are 
feasible. 

The present curriculum of the average child 
is still loaded with questions such as: name 
the capital of California, how old one must 
be to be president, the three parts of ancient 
France, the difference between LCM and 
GCF, how to extract square root, the total 
space inside a triangle, and thousands of 
other irrelevancies. Do vocational counselors 
take enough interest in the whole child to 
demand tryout courses and the study of oc- 
cupational life as parts of his curriculum? 
Have we the wisdom to act rightly? Or if 
guidance isn't really educational, let us put 
our “‘expert’’ services for merely passive 


young people—'‘subjects’’—into offices re. 
But the many, man 
important decisions which the worker mus: 


mote from schools. 


make all through his life, with no counse! 
at hand, give the lie to any such imitari: 
of the charlatan. It is an educational service 
I propose that the National Vocatio 
Guidance Association divide its Division | 


“Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and In. 


struction,’” giving Instruction a separat 
status. And that the new Division consider 
these problems and enlighten the rest of us 
I predict that if we continue to neglect t 
demand our rightful place in the youngster’; 
curriculum, school and college administrator 
will be tempted correspondingly to neglect 
vocational guidance. 


Dr. Brewer who has been actively interested in vocational guidance for more a 


than thirty years needs no introduction to our readers. 
{ Vocational Guidance’’ is a classic in the field. 


His ‘History of || 
His many students who ; 


studied under him at Harvard will be glad to see this recent thought- 


provoking contribution from Dr. Brewer. 
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pat Turnover among Supervisors of Guidance in State 
lees Departments of Education 
stieite A Chapter in the History of Vocational Guidance 
-atio 
sion HARRY D. KITSON 
and | Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia | niversiry 
epa 
ONSide 
t of us ~ 1938 THE United States Commissioner of Year Wuen Unir Firsr Appornrep A 
lect t Education announced (see Occupations, DirRECTOR 
1g ste November, 1938, Pp. aan 105) the establish- Forty-one states have at one time or other 
trator ment of the Occupational Information and ippointed » Sunervieor. In addition ee 
Service which carried with it pro- vo... 
he gie Guidance Service whic District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
visions whereby states might receive federal Hawaii. They are listed below in chrono- 
aid in paying salaries of State Supervisors of 
Occupational Information and Guidance ser- a.) 
vice. Two states had independently sup- 1929 Montana 
ported such an officer—New York since 1929 New York Ohio 
and Vermont since 1936. 1936 Pennsylvania 
In the ten years since 1938 a large number of Vermont South Dakota 
states have taken advantage of the legisla- 1938 : ee a 
tion referred to, but the length of service of Maryland \\ “vale gaa 
some appointees has been short and the 1939 1943 
changes in incumbents have been consider- Kansas Haw 
able. In order to discover the amount of 
turnover the writer made a study of appoint- ‘lin 
ments, noting year of appointment and Per ere Utah 
separation of each incumbent. 1944 
In compiling the data only names were Missouri Delaware 
included which clearly specified that the North Dakota Georgia 
individual was serving as Director or Super- Puerto Rico Virginia 
visor of Guidance for a state. A name was Wyoming 1945 
not counted if the individual occupied a dual 194) Idaho 
position such as Director of Vocational Arizona Iowa 
Education or Supervisor of Secondary Educa- Connecticut Kentucky 
) tion and was assigned only on paper to the Washington, Nebraska 
| supervision of guidance. D. C. 1946 
Furthermore the Directors or Supervisors Illinois Mississippt 
w id wholly from state funds are 1942 
who were paid wholly from st; — New Jersey 
} included, hence the investigation does not Arkansas 
reflect purely the supervisory history of the ae ante 1947 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen funds later 
supplemented by George-Barden funds. 


Nevertheless the data are homogeneous from 
the standpoint of whether or not a state 
possessed a Supervisor. 


' The assistance of the staff of the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education is gratefully acknowledged. 


The total number of persons who have held 
appointments as Supervisors in these 43 
governmental units is 83. It should be ex- 
plained that in three units (Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts, and D. C.), two Supervisors 


have served simultaneously. The units whose 
Supervisors have served continuously since 
their first appointment are named in the 
following list: 


Years of Continuous 


Unit Service to 1947 
New York 18 
Maryland 9 
Michigan 8 
D.C. 6 
Illinois 6 
Kansas 6 
Arkansas 5 


Methods of computing turnover used in 
industry are not applicable to the present 
situation. Most of the appointments fall 
within the eight years, 1939-1947. It would 
not be fair to use the earliest of these two 
dates in computing turnover, for we should 
be including only seven of the 41 govern- 
mental units. Recourse is therefore taken 
to other means of expressing the stability. 

At the present writing 37 units (34 states, 
D. C., Hawaii, and Puerto Rico) have Super- 
visors. The District of Columbia and Massa- 
chusetts have two each, accordingly the num- 
ber of Supervisors at present is 39—almost 
half of the 83 who have been appointed. 

In Taste I the 83 appointees are grouped 
according to number of years they stayed on 


the job. 


Taste I 


DisTRIBUTION OF APPOINTEES ACCORDING TO 
Number oF YEARS SERVED 
Years Served Number of Persons 
18 ] 


Less than one year 9 
Total 83 


Do these figures denote a satisfactory de- 
gree of stability in this profession? When 
we examine Taste I we sce that the number 
who have served 3 years or more is 32 or 39 
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per cent. This does not denote an alarming 
rate of turnover when we consider that ]? 
states first appointed a Supervisor in 1944 or 
later and the incumbents could not have 
served more than three years. We should 
also keep in mind that our inquiry covers 
the war years when many lives were dis- 
rupted. 

The unfavorable side of the picture is re- 
vealed by the fact that in the eight years 
since 1939 one state has had four Super- 
visors and eleven have had three. 

As to the reasons why 44 persons left the 
position of Supervisor, the records in the 
Washington office show that all separations 
were by resignation or death. It would 
appear that many resigned to take positions 
of considerable responsibility. Walter Green- 
leaf of the U. S. Office of Education kindly 
supplied data regarding the positions 1 
which some of the ex-Supervisors went 
Four have become city superintendents of 
schools; three, college presidents; thirteen 
went to positions on the faculties of colleges 
and universities. It would seem that the 
State Supervisor is in a strategic position 
He makes wide contacts and is in line for 
other prominent positions in a variety of 


fields. 


CoNCLUSION 


All things considered, the position of 
Supervisor of Guidance in State Departments 
of Education seems to be now well estab- 
lished, deserving of a five-digit code-number 
in the USES classification of occupations 
All but seven of the 48 states have officiall; 
formulated programs of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance. It is hoped that the posi- 
tions authorized in these 7 states will be 
filled within the year. (The steps to be 
taken under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes or George-Deen Acts are described 
in ‘‘Maryland State Plan Approved,’’ Oc- 
CUPATIONS, January, 1939, pp. 312-314.) The 
passage of the George-Barden Act passed in 
1946 (see the ‘‘George-Barden Act as an 
Influence in the Further Development of 
Guidance Work,”’ by H. A. Jager, Occupa- 
tions, May, 1947, pp. 483-489) should further 
stimulate the appointment of supervisory 
personnel and strengthen their status. 
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The position is a desirable goal to which 
rained counselor might wisely aspire after 
1¢ has served a term as a front-line school 
counselor. The position offers openings to 
women as well as men. Five, or 13 per centr, 
f the 39 now holding office are women. 

While one-half of the 83 supervisors have 
separated themselves from the service, there 
are a considerable number who have remained 
a respectable period of time indicating that 
they like the work and are liked by the con- 
stituents they serve. 


Many of the separatees have gore to posi- 
tions of considerable responsibility, indicat- 
ing that the job offers possibilities for ad- 
vancement in the educational hierarchy. 

In this first study of State Supervisors we 
have explored only one facet. Now that the 
group is large enough to yield statistical 
data it would be desirable to study them in 
other relationships: age; salary; the tasks 
they perform; their professional background 
of training and experience. 
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Survey of the Training and Qualifications of 
Practicing Personnel Executives 


DONALD S. PARKS' 


Personnel Director and Professor of Personnel Management, University of Toledo, Ohio 


N ORDER to secure information concerning 
I types of courses needed in training for 
industrial personnel work, the author sent 
a questionnaire to a number of personnel 
executives. In addition to the recommenda- 
tions on training, other information emerges 
from the questionnaires which helps to 
sharpen our picture of personnel executives. 

Questionnaires were forwarded to 147 or- 
ganizations. Eighty-four, or 57.14 per cent, 
were returned. The 84 organizations sub- 
mitting data employed 1,691,973 people. It 
was an unkeyed questionnaire; the identity 
of the cooperating organizations was not dis- 
closed. Leading manufacturers in radio, 
automobiles, steel, glass, and electrical equip- 
ment cooperated. Of the 84 replies received, 
28 were from local industries employing 
61,804 persons; 56 came from national con- 
cerns employing 1,630,169. The firms were 
ggouped in three classes by local and na- 
tional industries: those having fewer than 
1,000 employees being represented by 17 
organizations in the local group and 10 in 
the national group; those having between 
1,001 and 5,000 employees being represented 
by 8 local and 9 national industries; and those 
employing more than 5,000, of which three 
were local and 37 national. Electrical equip- 
ment, steel and automobile manufacturers 
accounted for more than one million of the 
employees supervised by the executives re- 
porting. The smallest industries represented 
were those engaged in glass manufacturing, 
food processing, and merchandising. 

Title of position: In all, nineteen titles were 
reported. Those most frequently reported 
were Director of Personnel (21); Personnel 
Manager (15); and Industrial Relations 
Director (13). Seven titles were reported 


' Statistical compilations by C. J. Kirschner, Assistant 
Professor of Transportation and Statistics, University of 


Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 


once; three titles, twice; and five titles, 
three times each. 

Age of personnel executives: Personnel execu- 
tives in companies employing more than 
5,000 average 45 years of age; those in com- 
panies with fewer than 5,000 employees 
average 39 years of age. One executive fel] 
in the age range 20-29 years; 33 in the range 
30-39; 27 in range 40-49; 16 in range 50 
59; and ome executive was more than 0 
years of age. 

Personnel experience of executives: The returns 
indicate that in companies employing fewer 
than 5,000 employees the personnel officers 
have, on the average, between 8 and 9 years 
of experience; in companies employing more 
than 5,000, the executives reported an average 
of 14 years of experience. The average 
length of experience is 11.54 years. 

Education: Fifty-five, or 67.9 per cent, of 
the executives were college graduates. Mas- 
ters’ and doctors’ degrees are not infrequent 
among the executives in organizations having 
more than 5,000employees. Positions which 
practicing executives held since leaving 
school and before accepting present positions 
were in order of reported frequency: sales, 
production supervisory work, employment 
positions, and teaching. Most of the posi- 
tions had carried responsibility and demanded 
initiative. 

Academic courses recommended: The execu- 
tives were asked to indicate which of their 
past academic subjects they have found to 
be of most value in their present occupation. 
Psychology enjoyed a wide margin of prefer- 
ence over the second choice, economics. The 
remaining choices were so scattered that no 
distinct pattern emerges. When asked to 
recommend courses to be included in a college 
training program for personnel workers, the 
executives named the following: Psychology 
(69); Public Speaking (65); Personnel 
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Management (62); Economics (62); Labor 
Relations Legislation (59); Labor Problems 
57); Industrial Management (56); Job 
Evaluation (53); English (51). Time and 
Motion Study was suggested by 37 execu- 
tives; Statistics, by 30. Only one executive 
named Engineering Subjects while three 
offered Psychological Testing. 

It is of interest to note that only three 
respondents mentioned psychological testing 
and only 30 mentioned statistics. It is prob- 
able that many of these firms use tests, but 
either they subscribe to the opinion that 
“anyone can give tests’; or they may regard 
the psychologist or psychometrist as a 
specialist not to be classified as a personnel 
worker. 

For the most part the respondents did not 
envisage a professional sequence of courses 
comparable, for example, with the training 
that one takes to become a dentist. Indeed 
there was little evidence that they think of 
personnel work as a distinct profession. 

The common practice in selecting members 
of their staff is to select college graduates. 
But a number of the respondents said that 
they wish only an individual with a broad 
cultural background. Many stated that they 
did not believe personnel work could be 
learned through college courses. They main- 
tain that the special techniques of personnel 
work can be acquired after they have entered 
employment in the industry. 


PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES 
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They also point out the necessity that the 
personnel worker have work experience. 
They think one should work in the establish- 
ment at jobs where he would learn business 
practices and how to get along with people. 
Here is a typical comment: 


When we hire a man from outside the 
company for personnel work, ordinarily we 
put him in the shop, working at a regular 
occupation for several months, or even as 
long as a year. We want him to learn 
shop practices, customs, jobs, occupational 
base rates; and most of all, to learn to 
like and to be able to getalong with 
shop people. 

One respondent expressed the general feel- 
ing as follows: ‘‘Few of us joined our com- 
panies with the specific objective of personnel 
work in mind.’’ Many were transferred to 
personnel work after being engaged in pro- 
duction. 


CONCLUSION 


On the whole, the results of the investiga- 
tion do not throw much light on a profes- 
sional curriculum for personnel workers 
They do, however, give us an idea of the 
attitude which the respondents held—it is 
frankly discouraging toward the development 
of a college curriculum of professional grade. 
It is clear, also, that they do not regard 
personnel work as a distinct profession 


F Donald Parks bas bad both business and teaching experience. Before " 


Chairman. 


q directorship of the Union and Labor Leadership program. 
B.A. at Albion and his Master's in Business Administration at North- 
western. He has also studied at Harvard, Columbia, and New York 
University. He is a frequent contributor to professional journals in his 


field. 


coming to the University of Toledo he taught at Albion College and North- 
western University. During the war he served as special panel chairman, 
War Labor Board, Fifth Region, and as Selective Service Employment 
His present duties at the University of Toledo include the 
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High School Seniors Study Occupations 


CHARLOTTE A. HEUSS, F. MARION WOOD, and MARGARET KURILECZ 


Director of Guidance, Head of English Department, and Social Studies Teacher, respectively, at 
Dobbs Ferry High School, New York 


VERY HIGH school student should make a 
E thorough occupational study some time 
before graduation. Where to fit such a study 
into an already crowded curriculum is a 
problem. Some larger high schools offer 
courses in occupations in the junior or senior 
high school; but the smaller high schools, 
still “‘stymied"’ by the constants, find it im- 
possible to include such courses. 

In New York State, the general recom- 
mendation seems to be to offer a unit devoted 
to occupational orientation in the ninth year 
social studies course; and, if possible, follow 
this by an occupational study in the senior 
year. 

In Dobbs Ferry High School, we believe 
we have found a workable solution. Our 
school is of average size—500 junior and 
senior high school pupils—in which the 
seventh and eighth grade curriculum does 
not provide any occupational orientation 
courses. Wide attention is therefore given 
to an occupational unit in social studies 
An the ninth grade. 
made of all occupations, using the United 
States Census classification as a basis. This 
is followed by a detailed study of one oc- 
cupation selected by the pupil. These pupils 
are then told about the senior occupational 
project which will be executed through the 
English Department of the senior high school. 
They are advised to keep their notebooks for 
future references. This ‘‘Senior Project’’ has 
been in operation in the Dobbs Ferry High 
school for the past three years. 

Starting the project was difficult since we 
had to begin with a class that had not been 
oriented in the ninth year. The project was 
not compulsory and only about 60 per cent 
of the senior class completed it. The next 
year parts of the project were made compul- 
sory as regular English assignments and 
grades were given. About 85 per cent of 
that class completed the project. A similar 
procedure was followed the third year when 


A general survey is’ 


47 of 50 pupils turned in completed projects 
The greatest satisfaction has come during 
the past year when juniors being interviewed 
were asked the general question, “‘Do you 
have any plans for what you intend to d 
after graduation?’ and a goodly numbe: 
replied, ‘“‘No, but I will know after I 
my senior project next year.’ Of this 
year’s seniors, we asked constructive criti- 
cism and serious thinking regarding revisions 
of the project for another year. Many valu- 
able and constructive suggestions given later 
in this paper were offered. 


A CooperaTive ENTERPRISE 


With the help of the senior English 
teacher and the librarian, the counselor made 
plans to launch the project. It soon became 
clear that the school lacked occupational 
material to meet the needs of the students 
The first year the guidance department and 
the library furnished the available research 
material. The next year the modified Voca- 
tional Kit, originally prepared for the Army 
and Navy Separation Centers by Science Re- 
search of Chicago, was purchased. In the 
third year there were many new vocational 
books on the library shelves. Each year 
when the project was launched, the librarian 
had a colorful display of occupational 
posters, books, book jackets, and other ma- 
terial. The art classes arranged bulletin 
board displays. Notices were placed in the 
local paper to inform parents of the project 
and outlines of the project were distributed 
to parents in civic organizations. Both the 
school and the community learned that an 
occupational study was being made. 

To stimulate interest further, permission 
was obtained from the Superintendent of 
Schools to give five-dollar awards to the 
girl and to the boy who completed the most 
thorough, attractive, and well-organized 
projects. The first year the Student Counci! 
contributed the prize money. The second 
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year a local civic organization, The Dobbs 
Ferry Woman's Club, sponsored the project 
and has done so ever since. Members of 
the organization were invited to assist in 
the selection of prize winners; but, to date, 
it has been left to the English teacher and 
the counselor. This year for the first time, 
the projects will be placed on display for 
parents at a Home and School Meeting. 


Tue Proyecr OuTLINED 


The project outline has been revised each 
year. The three main parts are: 


I. Choosing a Vocation 

A. The students are asked to write a 
biographical and _ character 
sketch of themselves, and to read 
one book of character molding. 

II. Outline for the Study of an Occupa- 
tion 

A. Write a composition telling all 
you know and can find out about 
an occupation that you are in- 
terested in at present. 

B. Spend a day and a half actually 
working at the occupation se- 
lected for your occupational 
study. 

C. Make a vocational ladder show- 
ing future possibilities of your 
chosen occupation. 

D. Write a letter of application. 

E. Visit an employment office. 

III. Where Can I Get My Training? 

A. If you plan to go to college, 
select three colleges and send for 
catalogues. Answer the ques- 
tions given concerning one col- 
lege. 

B. If you plan to go to a business 
school or a ak school, select 
a school that trains specifically 
for your fielc. Obtain a cata 
logue and answer given ques- 


tions. 
C. Ifyou plan to go directly to work 
after graduation, thor- 


oughly one of the books listed 
on obtaining a job and write a 
500-1,000 word composition giv- 
ing the steps of a planned cam- 
paign in job-getting. 


The complete outline gives detailed sug- 
gestions bearing on each part. 


Givinc Crepits 


How to give credit through the English 


epartment was a problem. The first year 
a total grade was given for the entire project, 
which was credited as a term paper. Since 


the project was not compulsory, those who 
did not do it were not penalized on their 
English grade. This plan was revised the 
second year and the revision has 
effect ever since. The revision allowed 
credit as follows: At the time when the 
project was explained to the seniors, definite 
dates were assigned when each required part 
was due. Each part was graded by the 
English teacher, then returned to the pupil. 
These grades were included in the English 
term average. The time elapsing between 
parts depended on the difficulty and the time 
required foreach part. The autobiographical 
character sketch, for instance, represented 
much more time and thought than a 
tional ladder or a letter of application and 
was, therefore, weighted more heavily. 
The complete project, including all the re- 
quired parts previously handed in, together 
with the optional parts, 1 bibliography of 
all books and magazines consulted, and the 
evaluation, was placed in a stiff, attractive 
notebook cover when the completed project 
was due. At this time final rating was given 
on the entire project as a unit, which was 
again included in the English term average. 

The points emphasized in grading the 
parts of the project from an English stand- 
point include: 


been in 


voca- 


1. General form, arrangement, neatness, 
appearance, title pages for cach main 
part and for each sub-part, and artistic 
work such as cover decoration. 

2. Organization of material, logical ar- 
rangement, paragraphing, coherence in 
sentence structure, completeness of 
treatment, definiteness when source 
materials were used, and originality of 
treatment. 

3. English technique, includiig spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, correct let- 
ter forms, correct grammatical usage, 
and vocabulary. 


The letter of application ptovides an op- 
portunity for reviewing the subject of letter 
writing, since the pupil wants to produce 
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the best letter possible. Many pupils who 
received lower marks than they desired, 
asked to be allowed to do that part over 
again. Previously, if a pupil did not do 
any of the optional part, the highest grade 
he could receive was 85 per cent. This plan 
was revised to omit the optional part, thus 
not penalizing any student who does not do 
extra work. The suggestion came from the 
students who felt that if any part of the proj- 
ect was worth doing at all it should be 
compulsory and, if need be, more time allowed 
to complete the project. 

The autobiographies, required in the first 
part of the project, ““Know Thyself,’’ were 
gtaded by the English teacher and then read 
by the counselor. Notes were added from 
the counseling point of view. The students 
are told that these autobiographies are con- 
fidential. The counselor also reviews the 
entire project when it is completed and gives 
a vocational rating with notations, com- 
mendations, and suggestions on each part. 
Many interesting interviews between coun- 
selor and student occur as a result of ideas 
expressed in these projects. 


The last part of the project, the evaluation, 
yielded suggestions as follows: the time 
limit should be extended; the counselor 
and the English teacher should agree on 
their directions; pupils should first discuss 
the project with the counselor (they had 
this provilege but all did not use it); the 
project should be placed in the junior year; 
more adequate research facilities should be 
available in the library; parts of the project 
should apply to particular students—students 
who know what they want to do after 


gtaduation should not be required to do the , 


entire project; the senior project was very 
helpful and should be continued another 
year (90 per cent gave this suggestion). 
The counselor assumes the responsibility 
of obtaining interviews and work experience 
for students requesting them. Many inter- 
esting experiences have resulted. This past 
year a student visited Bonwit Teller on 
Fifth Avenue and interviewed an Assistant 
Buyer; another girl interviewed and worked 
with a buyer in Gertz’s in Jamaica; one 
student spent an afternoon in the editorial 
offices of Seventeen; and another visited a 
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newspaper plant and observed dailies being 
made up and coming off the press. An ad- 
vertising firm in New York City was ex. 
ceptionally courteous to one of the boys wh 
spent a pleasant hour there; the broadcast- 
ing stations have been very accommodating 
in taking students on tours and interviewing 
them personally; and local firms have been 
prompt to comply with requests for work 
experience. Many pupils made their own 
contacts and their reports were extremely 
interesting. The students were well primed 
on interview procedure, questions to ask, 
and appearance, before they were permitted 
to make their interviews and work experi- 
ence appointments. These excursions were 
permitted on school time. 

The librarian not only obtains material 
for the students but helps them to locate 
their own material. This past year she 
reported a virtual raid on the library facilities 
for occupational information. 

Through the English and commercial de- 
partments, letters of application and other 
correspondence are given careful attention 
and drill on fundamentals, when necessary. 
Each senior should have at the completion 
of the project a model letter of application. 


Srupents Learn 


The values of such a project to members 
of a high school graduation class are mani- 
fold. After a thorough study of a vocation 
in which they thought they were interested, 
some students have changed their vocational 
objective. We hope they have learned how 
to proceed in studying an occupation—the 
factors to look for, such as advantages, dis- 
advantages, salari¢s, working conditions, 
future in the job, seniority, security of em- 
ployment, type of work, hours, and other 
compensations. They should have become 
acquainted with methods of research, how 
to find material in a library, how to inter- 
view, what newspapers and magazines pro- 
vide occupational information, how to put 
their material together into well-organized 
and attractive form. Those who do not 
undertake further education should have a 
well-planned job-getting campaign. Perhaps 
one of the most important objectives is to 
help a student to “‘Know Thyself’’—his 
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limitations, capabilities, and personality. 
Here the counselor may be of real service. 
Suppressed feelings, displays of egotism, dis- 
turbed personalities often reveal the need 
for help. Some need the help not only of 
the counselor but of all faculty members 
who come in contact with pupils. 

The results of the project after the third 
year of its installation have been highly 
gratifying. It was encouraging to hear one 
of last year’s seniors, who is now in college, 
tell how much his Senior Project had helped 
him to do similar work in college. 

The covers alone were works of art. 
They showed interest as well as enthusiasm. 
The illustrations used reveal the types of 
magazines and newspapers read by the aver- 
age high school senior. The general make- 
up of the projects showed organizational 
ability. To students who felt the project 
a burden at first came the realization as 
revealed in the evaluations that the project 
gave them opportunities and insight hereto- 
fore unrealized. We therefore plan to con- 
tinue the idea of a Senior Project! in this 
high school. 


Sentor 
1. To give students a better understand- 


- Copies of the latest revision of the Senior Project 
may be obtained by writing to the Guidance Department, 
Dobbs Ferry Schools, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
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ing of the necessity of mental and 
physical health, personality 
traits, and the fruircful use of leisure 
time. 

To develop better community and 
national citizenship, leadership, and 
adjustment to one's surroundings 

To help students obtain information 
with regard to the possibility of 
further schooling 

To enable each student to learn the 
entrance requirements of schools, col- 
leges, and universities and other 
schools. 

To develop a method whereby stu- 
dents might determine the value of 
further schooling. 

To help students in the selection of a 
vocation best fitted to their needs and 
one in which they can be happy and 
best serve socicty. 

To be sure that students have at their 
disposal all specific and pertinent 
information about different jobs re- 
garding requirements, training, place 
ment, advantages and disadvantages 
of the vocation, financial returns, 
and the necessity of sustained effort. 
To acquaint students with the ways 
of going about getting a job. 

To help students plan, organize, and 
complete a research project. 

To improve the student's use of the 
English language. 


good 


A Card for Use with High School Seniors 


ELWOOD W. LaFORTUNE 


Director of Guidance, Ithaca, New York, Public Schools 


Peery THAT helps the busy counselor to 
give effective service to high school 
seniors is the Senior Inventory and Plans 
card used in the Ithaca, New York, High 
School. The card has three primary pur- 
poses: (1) To ascertain the status of every 
student who thinks he is a candidate for 
graduation; (2) to furnish the material for 
compiling the school’s official list of candi- 
dates for graduation; (3) to reveal guidance 
needs as expressed by the students. This 
last is considered most important, and the 
guidance program is planned in terms of 
these needs. 

The Senior Inventory and Plans card is a 
simple, standard size 5” by 8” card, printed 
on both sides. Designed to be self-adminis- 
tering, the card has space for the name of 
the student as he wants it to appear on his 
diploma. Sections 1, 2, and 3 provide in- 
formation for making an inventory of the 
plans of the student for completing the re- 
quirements for graduation from high school. 
In the space after ‘Counselor's notes,” 
salient items may be jotted down. In items 
4 through 10, the student indicates what 
guidance services he will want during the 
year. These sections provide the raw ma- 
terial for a guidance program which will 
meet the specific needs of students. 

Early in the school year, on a specified 
day, the students fill in the cards in their 
home rooms. Each home room teacher 
receives the following instructions: 


Senior Inventory and Plans cards will be 
pes in your mail boxes today. On 

uesday the morning home room period 
will be extended ceil Vie Room 112 (the 
largest senior home room) reports that it 
is finished. This will allow time for each 
candidate for graduation to make out a 
Senior Inventory and Plans card in the 
home room. Since these cards will be 
used to make the official Senior List of 
Candidates for Graduation and the di- 
plomas, great care in filling them out is 


requested. It is recommended that the 
cards not be distributed until after the 
sound system announcements are made. 
Please see that pupils follow these direc- 
tions: 


1. All cards are to be written or printed (whichever 
is more legible) IN INK. 

2. PRINT last name first, first name, and middle 
mame or initial on the first line of the card 
Your name should be just as you and y 
parents want it on your diploma. Do not 
nicknames; your diploma should bear your leg:! 
name. 

3. Observe the directions carefully. Place a (y 
on the blank before each subject which you have 
already completed. Place an (X) before each 
subject being taken this year. Under units, 
list the number of units earned or to be earned 
for each subject. LEAVE THE UNIT CHECK 
COLUMN BLANK. 

4. Fill in the name of your counselor above the 
words, ‘‘Counselor’s notes." 

5. Complete both sides of the card. The more fully 
each item is answered, the better will be the 
help that The Guidance Service can give you 


Please arrange completed cards alphabeti- 
cally, and return them to the High School 
office by Friday of this week. If any mem- 
bers of your home room have not filled 
out this card by Friday, please write the 
pupil's name on a Senior Inventory and 
Plans Card and place the card in the 
alphabetized pack with the completed 
cards. 


Tue INTERVIEW 


Individual interviews are held with al! 
students who have signed the cards. The 
interviews are compressed into three wecks. 
During the interview the student's version 
of complete and incomplete units is checked 
against the official permanent record card. 
The only writing the counselor does is to 
list the earned units in the Unit Check 
column and to make any comments he wishes 
under ‘Counselor's notes."’ This interview, 


routine though it may seem, offers many 
possibilities for effective educational gui- 
dance: suggestions regarding possible scholar- 
ships, good trade schools, workers in the 
community whom the student might inter- 
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Taste I 


PLANS OF THE SENIORS OF THE CLAss oF 1947 


What the seniors plan to do after being graduated from high school 


Sentors Total 
Plans | Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

FURTHER EDUCATION 182 65.5 

College or University 115 41.3 | 

Junior College—Technical Institute 27 | 

Business School 19 6.7 

Nurse Training School ll 4.0 | 

Post Graduate Work in High School 9 | 3.2 | 

Evening School ] | 0.35 | | 
PLANS OTHER THAN FOR | | 

FURTHER EDUCATION 66 23.7 

Secretary 15 5.4 

Work of any kind 13 4.7 

Service with Armed Forces 10 3.6 

Office work 7 | 24 

Marriage 5 1.8 

Work for telephone company 5 | 1.8 

Farmer a | 1.4 

Factory work 2 | 0.7 

Grocery store manager 1 | 0.35 

Machinist 1 0.35 

Construction work 1 0.35 

Carpenter 1 0.35 

golf l | 0.35 
SENIORS WITH NO SPECIFIC 

PLANS 30 «|| «610.8 30 10.8 
TOTALS | 100.0 278 100.0 


view, discrepancies between the student's 
version and the official record that require 
checking, the necessity of submitting college 
applications before a certain deadline, ap- 
propriate elective subjects that might be 
chosen at the end of the term when the 
Inventory indicates that another subject will 
have been completed, further counseling 
about those items in which the student has 
expressed an interest, and similar services 
that will occur to the resourceful counselor. 

At the close of the interview the cards 
ate given to the high school office to be used 
in preparing the official list of candidates for 
gtaduation. But even more important arc 
the counseling needs reported by the stu- 
dents. Following are some practical uses 
made of the information derived from the 
catds. A tabulation was made from the 
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answers to item 4: What do you plan to do 
when you finish high school? See Taste I. 

These statistics raise several important 
questions: Are too many students planning 
further education? Does the school have 
the educational guidance resources to meet 
the needs revealed by this analysis? Has the 
school stressed sufficiently techniques for 
college applications, College Entrance Ex- 
aminations Board, college application dead- 
lines, approved schools, opportunities in 
college for scholarships and self-help? What 
help can be given students who say they 
hope for work of ‘‘any kind?’’ What gui- 
dance service can be offered to prospective 
secretaries, office workers, and others with 
specific vocational goals? What help can 
be given the 30 seniors, 10.8 per cent of the 

(Please turn to page 298) 
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The Guidance Service 
SENIOR INVENTORY AND PLANS 


Hhaca High Fchool 


Print your last name first name middle name or initial 
(just as. pou want it on your diploma) 


DIRECTIONS:—Place a check mark (Vv) on tbe blank space before each subject which you have 
already completed. Place an (X) before each subject being taken this year. Under 
units list the number of units earned or to be earned for each subject. 


1. Required Subjects 3 | Major Sequence and Electives 


x 


quence. 


List your own. choice of three-unit se- 


| English I | Total carried forward from Required Subjects 
| , | 2. List your MAJOR SEQUENCE 
| English II | or | (Many students have more than one major se- 
| 


quence required for graduation. ) 


English Ill 


English IV 


Social Studies 9 


3. List your ELECTIVES 
(Any subjects not included under Required Sub- 
jiects or Major Sequence) 


| 
World History — 


Required Subjects Total 


Counselor's notes: 


Grand Total of Units to be earned by end of year 


4. What do you plan to do when you finish high school? 


Continue with other side of this card 


_| | || | 

| | 
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Page 2 of Senior Inventory and Plans 


5. In what occupations are you most interested? 


6. Do you wish more information about any occupations?__.__ which ones? 


7. Would you like an individual conference with someone engaged here in Ithaca 


in this occupation? 


8. Would you like to take a vocational interest test to help you locate your 


tests?___specify which ones 


9. If you are planning to continue your education, check below any item or items 


about which you want more information. 


Kinp OF SCHOOL KIND OF TRAINING IN WHICH INTERESTED 


Trade Schools 


Technical Schools 


Commercial! Schools 


Correspondence Schools 


Colleges 


—__._Colleges and Universities 


__ Scholarships 


10. Is there some other way in which The Guidance Service might be of help to 


Please indicate in what way here: 


you? 


Homeroom__Date. 194__ 


Your Signature. 


| 
| 
| 
—— 
| | 
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senior class, who have no postgraduation 
plans? 

One of these questions: Are too many 
students planning further education? illus- 


Taste II 
PLaNs ror FurtHerR EDUCATION 
Showing for various classes the percentage 
who planned and continued with further 
education 


Per Cent Who 
One Year after 
Being Graduated 
Were Continuing 


Per Cent 
with Plans 


Seniors of for Further 


Class of Education Their Education 
1941 52 41 
1943 52 30* 
1944 61.3 31.87 
1945 57 35.1} 


* 29 Per cent of this class in Armed Forces one year 
after graduation. 

t 25.2 Per cent of this class in Armed Forces one year 
after graduation. 

t 23.0 Per cent of this class in Armed Forces one year 
after graduation. 


trates the possibility of determining what 
the guidance services should be as revealed 
by the Senior Inventory and Plans card. It 


at Cornell University. 


president. 


In his present post since 1933, Mr. LaFortune also teaches summer courses 
He has participated in many of the New York 
State Counselors Association's summer conferences and is now its vice- 
He was a member of the N. Y. State Education Department’ s 


committee which prepared *‘A Plan for the Study of Youth Who Have Left 
School,"’ which has been widely used throughout the state. 


might be assumed that education is being 
over-sold in a school in which 65.5 per cent 
of the seniors plan to continue their educa- 
tion were it not that follow-up studies over 
a long period provide the data shown in 
Table II. 

A study of Tasze II shows that in this 
college town a majority of high school 
students regularly plan for further education 
Economic conditions today apparently make 
it possible for more students to continue their 
education after high school than normall; 
would be the case. If these conclusions are 
sound, then obviously there is especial need 
to stress educational counseling with this 
particular class. The chances of exactly 
meeting the needs of the group are increased 
in proportion to the care and expertness with 
which the needs of the group are ascertained 

To illustrate the practical application that 
may be made of the card, we have considered 
only the information revealed from item 4. 
In similar fashion each of the 10 sections 
should be tallied and studied to ascertain 
what services may be provided in the limited 
time and with the limited personnel available 
to provide the most efficient service for the 
greatest number. With such a tool as the 
Senior Inventory and Plans card, the busy 
counselor can do his important job better. 
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Some Characteristics of Nurse Counselors 


GOLDIE RUTH KABACK 
Psychologist, College of the City of New York 


HAT IS A NURSE Counselor? What does 
Wk do? What is she like? What is 
her background? How old is she? What 
are some of her personality characteristics? 
These and many other questions are fre- 
quently raised concerning the registered 
nurse who serves as a Director of Guidance 
in a School of Nursing or as a counselor in 
a State Nurses Professional Counseling and 
Placement office. 

The nurse counselor is expected toe be 
highly intelligent, sensitive to and aware 
of the problems that disturb her students 
or clients; she must be able to enter into 
friendly relationships with them so that 
they can respect her as an individual and as 
a professional person. She should be able 
to offer concrete, practical suggestions that 
her clients can consider in the solution of 
their personal or vocational difficulties. 
The nurse counselor is familiar with the 
requirements and duties of persons in the 
nursing profession. In addition, she is 
usually acquainted with the problems, me- 
chanics, routines, and necessary requirements 
for successful participation in the specialized 
nursing areas. 

During the summer of 1946, 40 registered 
nurses from 23 states enrolled in specially 
designed ‘‘work-shop’’ courses at Columbia 
University and at the University of Colorado 
to secure training in Tests and Measurements, 
Guidance Techniques, and Counseling Pro- 
cedures. Several nurses were serving as 
Directors of Guidance in Schools of Nursing, 
several were counselors in State Counseling 
and Placement Centers, a few were preparing 
to enter either one area of guidance or the 
other. Tests records and background in- 
formation were obtained from 34 registered 
nurses; complete information for 6 of the 
other nurses was not available and their 
records were therefore not included. Scores 
were secured on the following tests: The 
Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability; the American Council on Education 


Psychological Examination, 1944 Edition; 
Kuder Preference Record; Bennett and Frey 
Test of Mechanical Comprehension; Mac- 
Quarrie Test for Mechanical Ability; Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory; Rorschach 
Group Method. 

On the average, the age of nurses in the 
selected group was 42 years 6 months; 
the oldest registrant in the work-shop course 
was 56 years 5 months, the youngest was 
25 years 5 months. Eleven of the group had 
been the oldest child in their families, 16 
had been the middle child, 6 had been the 
youngest, and only one had been an only 
child. 

In addition to graduation from a recog- 
nized School of Nursing and registration in 
one or more states, 91 per cent had obtained 
the bachelor’s degree, and 29 per cent had 
the master’s degree. The average number of 
years of active service in the nursing profes- 
sion was slightly over 16 years, the range 
from 2 to 32 years. Prior to training in 
Schools of Nursing, 43 per cent of the group 
had had experience either as teachers in 
Public Schools or had been employed as 
office workers. The chief reasons given for 
entering the nursing profession were “‘liking 
for and an interest in people’’ and ‘‘the 
services that a professional nurse can render 
in her work with people.”’ 

During the training period, leisure time 
activities had included sports, reading, and 
dancing. At present, several are still in 
terested in sports but the majority like to 
devote their spare time to reading, handi- 
work, bridge, gardening, or collecting vari 
ous objects. 

The following excerpts from the reports of 
two nurse counselors are typical of the 
answers to a question regarding future voca- 
tional goals or ambitions: 

To succeed in my job—to understand the 
people around me and to understand 
current events in order to make the 
proper adjustment in daily living. 
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To live to the fullest—socially and profes- 
sionally. 


Among the tests of mental ability that 
the nurse counselors themselves took, learned 
to administer and interpret, only the results 
of the Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability, Higher Examination (Form A), and 
the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination (1944 Edition) are 
included in this study. On the Otis Test 
(20 minutes) the average number of correct 
answers was 60. According to Otis Charts, 
a score of 60 denotes an Intelligence Quotient 
of 113 or Superior Intelligence. The Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, usually used to appraise scho- 
lastic aptitude or general intelligence, was 
administered within one hour. On this test 
the average total score, which included all 
6 sub-scores, was 126. Compared with 
established norms, the average gross score 
of the nurse counselors exceeds 78 per cent 
of the gross scores obtained from women 
registered at 4-year colleges, and exceeds 
84 per cent of the women registered at 
Teachers’ Colleges. The average Q score 
of the nurse counselors exceeds 58 per cent of 
women registered at 4-year colleges and 60 
per cent of women registered at Teachers’ 
Colleges; the L score of the nurse counselors 
exceeds 83 per cent of the women registered 
in 4-year colleges and 88 per cent of the 
women registered at Teachers’ Colleges. 
The group, as a whole, can be described as 
possessing superior intelligence, a mental 
ability above that of the average woman 
enrolled either in a 4-year college program 
or at a Teachers’ College. 

The Kuder Preference Record (Form BB) 
which each nurse counselor filled out, dis- 
closes the degree of interest as follows: 


Activity Area Percentile Rank 


Mechanical 38 
Computational 45 
Scientific 54 
Persuasive 35 
Artistic 77 
Literary 75 
Musical 45 
Social Service 80 
Clerical 20 


OCCUPATIONS 


Although the nurse counselor usually 
handles records and does clerical work, the 
Kuder results suggest that she is not en- 
thusiastic over this aspect of her job. On 
the other hand, the nurse counselor has 4 
marked interest in social service activities 
She also appears to be very much interested 
in literary and artistic endeavors but least 
interested in persuasive and mechanical] 
activities. 

The Bennett and Frey Test of Mechanica! 
Comprehension (Form W 1), a test designed 
to measure the ability to understand various 
types of physical and mechanical relation- 
ships, was administered to each nurse 
counselor. The average score of 40 places 
the group at the 92nd percentile when com- 
pared with female workers employed in light 
mechanical work. The nurse counselors 
demonstrated average mechanical ability as 
measured by the MacQuarrie Test for Me- 
chanical Ability. 


PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 


The subtests of the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory reveal the following personality 
characteristics for the group as compared 
with college women. 


BI-N (A measure of Neurotic Tendency or 
Emotional Stability; 45th percentile). 
About average in emotional adjustment; 
usually presents a stable temperament; 
may display nervous and irritable ten- 
dencies under pressure. 

B2-S (A measure of self-sufficiency; 67th 
percentile). Better than average self- 
sufficiency; occasionally may seek ap- 
proval and sympathy but usually can 
work out own problems and make own 
decisions. 

B3-I (A measure of Introversion-Extraver- 
sion; 38th percentile). Outgoing; in- 
terested in people and their problems; 
can feel at ease in a variety of social 
groupings; are ‘‘doers’’ rather than 
“dreamers.” 

B4-D (A measure of dominance and sub- 
mission; 75th percentile). Prefer to take 
the imitiative; aggressive in face to 
face situations; more “‘dominant’’ than 
“‘submissive."’ 


The Rorschach Group Method for Per- 
sonality Diagnosis was used to elicit responses 
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from the group to the Rorschach inkblots. 
Intelligence, as measured by this method, 
is high average. The group as a whole 
adopts a concrete approach to problems; 
they have about average ability to deal with 
problems that involve abstract or general 
thinking ability; they are able to conform 
readily to social situations. Creative poten- 
tialities are not marked. As a group, they 
are ambitious; they have a need to excel in 
their undertakings; they are very sensitive 
and aware of people and their problems. 
Although somewhat hesitant about forcing 
their opinions on others, they do not shrink 
from presenting their own views. Their 
interests are broad. In general, the group 
presents well-adjusted personalities with few 
anxious, tense, or depressed attitudes. 


SUMMARY 


The results of a study of 34 nurse counselors 
who are employed as Directors of Schools of 
nursing, or as staff members in State Counsel- 
ing and Placement Centers, or in training for 
either of these two positions are described 
in this study. 

The average age for the group was 42 years 
6months. Ninety-one per cent had the bach- 
clor’s degree and 29 per cent had obtained 
the master’s degree. The subjects had been 
employed in the nursing profession as regis- 
tered nurses on the average, 16 years. They 
gave a liking for and an interest in people 
as the major reason for selecting the nursing 


Dr. Kaback is Clinical Psychologist at the Educational Clinic, College of \_ 
She holds a Ph.D. degree from Columbia Univer- 
| sity and has had wide experience in Industrial Personnel, Vocational 


Counseling, and Clinical Psychology. 


the City of New York. 


profession. They are looking forward to 
administrative or counseling positions. The 
results of the Oris Self-Administering Tests 
of Mental Ability and the American Council 
on Education Examination 
indicate high average to superior intelligence 
as the average for the group. The Kuder 
Preference Record revealed dominant inter- 
est in activities concerned with social service, 
artistic and literary functions; and low inter- 
est in clerical, mechanical, and persuasive 
activities. Mechanical comprehension as 
measured by the Bennett and Frey Test of 
Mechanical Comprehension was very high; 
mechanical ability as measured by the Mac- 
Quarrie Test for Mechanical Ability was 
average. 

Scores on the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory denote average emotional adjust- 
ment, better than average self-sufficiency, 
extraverted rather than introverted and 
dominant rather than submissive tendencies. 

The results obtained from use of the Ror- 
schach Group Method reflect high average 
intelligence, well-adjusted personalities, sen- 
sitivity to the problems of others, ability to 
conform to social situations, and a tendency 


Psychologica] 


to solve problems in a practical, concrete 
manner. Altogether this group gives us con- 
fidence that counselors for nurses being ap- 
pointed in various institutions seem to be 
well selected from the standpoint of per- 
sonality. The next step would be to insure 
that they acquire the techniques required on 
their new assignments. 
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A Comparison of Relative Interest in Occupational 
Groupings and Activity Interests as Measured by 
the Kuder Preference Record 


WALLACE ROSE 


Vocational Advisement Unit, College of the City of New York 


Tupigs have indicated that when the Ku- 

der Preference Record is given to individ- 
uals engaged in a single occupation, the in- 
terests of the group conform to the general 
heading under which the occupation falls; 
for example, teachers and social workers tend 
to make their highest score on the Social 
Service scale of the Kuder, whereas engineers 
score highest on the Mechanical scale 
(3). This would seem to indicate that 
many people enter occupations according 
to established interest in that occupation 
or in similar kinds of work. Yum (4), 
using the Kuder, measured the interests of 
University of Chicago students and found a 
similar tendency for interest patterns of a 
given group to conform to the broad course of 
study the group was following, indicating 
again that many were probably aware of 
what they desire their future occupational 
fields to be. 

It would appear, then, that there is some 
relationship between preference for given oc- 
cupations and general interests. If this as- 
sumption is correct, by asking an individual 
to rate related occupations, we should ob- 
tain an indication of his general occupational 
interests similar to those shown by the Kuder. 

Crosby and Winsor (1), instead of using 
occupations as categories, used descriptions 
of the nine occupational fields in an effort 
to determine the validity of a group of col- 
lege students’ estimates of their interests. 
They found a correlation of 0.54 between the 
Kuder percentile scores and the students’ 
own estimate of their interest percentiles. 

In a more recent study by Kopp and Tussing 
(2) a correlation of 0.59 was found between 
Kuder interest ranks and high school boys’ 
ranking of occupational lists to their 
preference. 

The writer has made an investigation fol- 


lowing, with some modification, the metho 
used by Kopp and Tussing, and using a grow 
which consisted of veterans who were olde: 
and more mature than Kopp and Tussing’s 
high school group, who had, for the mos; 
part, completed formal schooling, and wh 
were faced with the immediate problem o| 
planning their vocational] future. 


PROCEDURE 


Since the purpose of this study was to mak¢ 
a comparison between scores on Kuder inter- 
est fields and stated interests, the occupational 
lists ultimately used were selected from Kuv- 
der’s Manual. 

Under each occupational heading in Ku- 
der’s Manual are listed a series of individual 
jobs which have been shown to be corre- 
lated with one of the nine interest areas mea- 
sured by the Kuder or whose duties, according 
to Kuder, justify their being placed in that 
category. Because there was considerable 
variation both in the range of occupations 
represented and in the number listed under 
each area, it was thought advisable to select 
the same number for each field in drawing up 
the lists. It was felt that this would elimi- 
nate the possibility of frequency of listing 
affecting choice and, at the same ‘time, make 
a comparison of the lists simpler, quicker, 
and more definite. Seventeen occupations 
were chosen for each of Kuder’s nine major 
fields except Musical, where the Manual lists 
less than that number. The title or heading 
of the list, such as Clerical, Persuasive, or the 
like, was omitted because it was felt that the 
feeling toward the title might unduly influ- 
ence choice. In selecting the occupations 


which were to comprise the lists, those jobs 
were eliminated which seemed to involve the 
activities of some of the other fields, which 
demanded some special physical ability such 
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as great strength, which were relatively rare, 
which were closely related to an occupation 
already selected. 

Since most of the veterans who comprised 
the group were concerned with procuring 
training in a skill, the unskilled occupations 
in the mechanical field were omitted. Each 
list was recopied, numbered and mounted on 
3x 5cards. By actually handling the cards, 
it was felt that the veterans might more easily 
make comparisons. Directions on a separate 
card instructed the veteran to arrange the 
lists according to the order in which he pre- 
ferred the occupations and to record them 
in this order on a blank 3 x § card. He was 
also asked to indicate by title the specific oc- 
cupations for which he would like to be 
trained. In the majority of cases, he was 
given the Kuder before he was asked to rank 
the occupations. The Kuder was scored, the 
scores were ranked from highest to lowest 
and the order entered on the 3 x § card beside 
the veteran's ranking. Percentile ratings 
were recorded in a similar manner. Sixty 
records were gathered from an unselected 
group of veterans who were referred to the 
Vocational Advisement Unit of the College 


of the City of New York. 


REsULTS 


The results obtained from comparing Kuder 
ranks with the veterans’ choices are in close 
agreement with those secured by Crosby and 
Winsor (1) and by Kopp and Tussing (2). 
Use of the usual coefficient of contingency 
formula resulted in a correlation of 0.61 
which, while better than chance, still does 
not make reliable the method outlined when 
using the Kuder Score as a criterion of inter- 
est. 

Taste | 
FREQUENCY OF THE CORRELATIONS OBTAINED 


BETWEEN THE Kuper Scores AND VETERANS 
Cuorces (N = 60) 


—05 025 050 0.75 
Correlation to to to to 
Frequency 0.24 0.49 0.74 0.99 Total 
Number of 
Cases 


Per cent of 
Cases 15 17 43 25 100 


9 10 26 15 60 


In order to estimate the part that the indi- 
vidual records played in determining the to- 
tal correlation, rank order correlations for 
each of the 60 cases were calculated. The cor 
relations obtained ranged from —0.5 to 0.99 
The frequency of the correlations is shown in 
Taste I. 

Taste I indicates that about two-fifths of 
the individual correlations fell between 0.50 
and 0.74, with one-fourth of the cases between 
0.75 and 0.99. In about one-third of the cases 
the correlation was less than 0.50. Three 
correlations were negative. The median 
correlation was 0.64, which is not far from 
the total correlation of 0.61. 

In an attempt to discover what factors, if 
any, contributed to the agreement between 
Kuder interests and occupational interests, a 
further breakdown of the data was made us- 
ing the median of the individual correlations 
to divide the cases into two groups of 30 
each. 

One group contained all the correlations of 
0.64 and above and the other contained all 
below 0.64. 

The range in age of the group was from 19 
to 40. However, only 12 veterans were 30 
years of age or over. Tasve II compares the 
ages of the veterans in the highest correlated 
30 cases with the lowest correlated 30 cases. 


Taste II 


A CoMPARISON BETWEEN CORRELATIONAL 
Group AND THE VeTEeRANS AGz, EpucaTion, 
AND AWARENESS OF VOCATIONAL GOAL 


Highest Lowest 
30 Cases 30 Cases 
Age: 
Below 24 Years 16 16 
24 and Above 14 14 
Education: 
Did Not Graduate 
from High School 12 18 
High School Gradu- 
ates or Better 18 12 
Awareness of Vocational 
Goal: 
**Undecided"’ as to 
Vocational Objective 10 10 
Cases Listing One or 
More Objectives 20 20 
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Since about one-half of the veterans were 
under 24 years of age, this age was used as a 
dividing line. Tasxe II indicates that the 
number above and under 24 years was ex- 
actly the same for each correlational cate- 
gory. Accordingly, age appears to have 
lictle weight in determining the correlation. 
Tasxe II also shows the broad amount of 
education of each group. 

Again, since about half of the veterans had 
graduated at least from high school, they 
were split on this basis. Only seven veterans 
had no high school education, nine had some 
college education and the remaining forty- 
four had attended high school for varying 
periods. The individuals who completed 
high school are more numerous in the group 
containing the higher correlations, while the 
greater proportion of those who did not com- 
plete high school fall into the lower correla- 
tion group. Representatives of all degrees of 
education fall into both groups, however. 

It will be remembered that after ranking 
their choices on the 3 x § card, the veterans 
were asked to indicate on the back of the 
card the specific jobs for which they wished 
to receive training. This question was asked 
in order to discover the individuals who had 
set a goal, which ones were actually aware of 
their interests, and whether their ability to 
select fields of work was correspondingly 
greater. Taste II shows the number of cases 
in each correlation group that were ‘“‘unde- 
cided’’ Cor listed no choice) and the number 
that listed one or more occupations. 

The number of vocationally ‘‘undecided"’ 
veterans was identical in both upper and 
lower correlation groups. One-third of the 
veterans could make no definite choice. The 


other two-thirds listed one or more occupa- 
tions. However, the awareness of tentative 
goals did not seem to increase the amoun: 
of agreement between measured interests and 
the ranking of occupational group. 

The Kuder Manual suggests that the coun- 
selor, in interpreting the percentile ratings of 
the nine occupational areas, use the 75th 
percentile and above as indicating a signifi- 
cant interest in a field. To see if the signifi- 
cant interest scores bore any relation to oc- 
cupational choices, a tabulation was made 
for the 60 cases. Table III compares the 
higher correlated 30 cases with the lower cor- 
related 30 cases in this respect. 

Taste III indicates that the plurality of the 
60 veterans have two significant interests on 
the Kuder. The per cent of cases decreases 
consistently as the number of significant in- 
terests deviates from two. It is interesting to 
note that no veterans having four significant 
interests fall in the lowest correlated 30 cases; 
of the four cases that have none, only one 
falls within the highest correlated 30 cases 
Two of the cases having no significant in- 
terests were the lowest or least correlated of 
the entire 60 cases. There appears to be a 
distinct though slight tendency for individ- 
uals who have a greater number of interests 
to fall into the highest correlated group. 

Kopp and Tussing (2) presented data to 
indicate the number and per cent of cases 
whose first three list-choices corresponded to 
the highest ranking fields on the Kuder. In 
Taste IV, a similar comparison is made. 

The individual and total per cents are 
somewhat lower than those obtained by 
Kopp and Tussing in their study of high 
school students. 


Taste III 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SIGNIFICANT INTEREST ON THE KuDER AND CoRRELATIONAL Group 


Number of Significant Interests 


2 3 4 Total 


0 1 
Highest 30 
Cases 1 (33%) 4 (13%) 
Lowest 30 
Cases 3 (10% 7 (23% 
Total for 60 
Cases 4 (7%) 11 (18%) 


12 (40%) 8 (27%) 5 (17%) 30 
12 (40%) 8 (27%) 0 (0%) 30 
24 (40%) 16 (27%) 5 (8%) 60 
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Taare IV 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VETERANS’ VOCATIONAL CHOICES AND Kuper Score RANKINGS 


Veteran's 


Ranking of Kuder Scores 


Choice 2 3 Total 
First 28 (47%) 15 (25%) 4 (7% 47 (78% 
Second 11 (18%) 10 (17%) 10 (17% 31 ($1%) 
Third 12 (20%) 4 (7%) 8 (13% 24 (40%) 
Total 51 (85%) 29 (48%) 22 (37% 


Although Taste IV gives some indication 
of how well the veterans’ first three choices 
correspond to the highest scales on the Ku- 
der, a more meaningful relationship may be 
shown by comparing the first three choices 
of the veteran with significant interests on 
the Kuder, using the 75th percentile and 
above as indicative of a significant interest. 
This comparison is illustrated in Taste V. 


Taste V 


A CoMPARISON BETWEEN THE First THREE AND 

Last Taree CHoIces OF THE VETERANS AND 

THE NuMBER OF CORRESPONDING SIGNIFICANT 
Kuper INTEREsTs AND Lack oF INTEREST 


Per 


Veterans’ 
Choices Cases Cent 
Significant Interest: First 40 66°/; 
75th Percentile or Second 22 37 
above on Kuder Third 18 30 
Significant Lack of Ninth 43 72 
Interest: 25th Per- Eighth 35 58 
centile or below on Seventh 20 33'/, 


Kuder 


Taste V reveals that two-thirds of the 
veterans’ first choices of occupational field 
corresponds with a significant interest score 
on the Kuder, but that their second and third 
choices are less indicative. 

In comparing the veterans’ last three 
choices with percentile ratings on the Kuder 
of 25 or lower, (a figure that was considered 
by Kuder to denote a lack of interest, ) a simi- 
lar relationship is established for the least 
preferred choices. The ninth or least liked 
list is selected -almost three-fourths of the 
time by the veteran, which would suggest 


that perhaps he is more accurate in selecting 
dislikes than likes. 


Discussion 


An over-all correlation of 0.61 was found 
between the ranked order of th 
the nine interest areas on the Kuder an 
veterans’ ranking of lists of occupations cor- 
responding to these nine interest areas. This 
indicates that there is some degree of rela- 
tionship between the interests reflected by 
each method, but that it is not so close that 
either one could be substituted for the other 
It is probable that to some extent they repre- 
sent different things. However, veterans’ 
preferences for groups of occupations cannot 
be taken as an indication of general occupa 
tional interests as measured by the Kuder. 

There was a range of individual 
rank order correlations, with two-thirds of 
the cases above 0.5. Age, apparently, had 
little effect on the degree of correlation, but 
there seemed to be a tendency for high school 
graduates to fall into the upper half of the 
individual correlations while those who had 
not graduated from high school tended to fall 
into the lower half. Whether this is directly 
related to the amount of education of the in- 
dividual is debatable. Crosby and Winsor 
(1) found a slightly higher correlation among 
groups of students who achieved higher 
scores on intelligence tests. It may be that 
the factor of intelligence enters into the pres- 
ent picture, in that a selective process is at 
work that causes the duller students to leave 
high school before graduation. 

Apparently, too, whether or not the vet- 
eran had a specific occupational objective 
made little difference in his ability to esti- 
mate his interest areas on the Kuder. There 
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seemed to be a slight tendency for veterans 
who had a greater number of significant in- 
terests to have a higher correlation with the 
Kuder, but the differences were not large 
enough to eliminate the factor of chance. 

The veterans were able to indicate success- 
fully a significant interest on the Kuder by 
their first choices on their ranking of lists of 
occupations only about two-thirds of the 
time; on the second and third choices, the 
agreement between the two fell off rapidly. 
About five out of six of their first three 
choices, taken together, corresponded to their 
first rank on the Kuder, but there is no way of 
estimating which of the first three choices 
will correspond in the individual case. 

The wide variation in relative ability of 
the individual to rank the order of his inter- 
ests using grouped lists of occupations sug- 
gests that the veterans differed with respect 
to their awareness of the strength of their in- 
terests. Some may have been unduly influ- 
enced in their choice by one or more specific 
jobs in the lists. That is, instead of choosing 
a list on the basis of the general impression 
they obtained about all the jobs, they may 
have selected a list because they were inter- 
ested in a particular occupation named. In 
addition, the general knowledge of the du- 
ties of the occupations probably varied from 
one person to the next, so that some individu- 
als were able to make their choices on a 
sounder basis than others. It would seem that 
in order to choose lists that actually reflect 
one's interests, a certain amount of abstract- 
ing ability is required. Even if knowledge of 
job duties, relative awareness of interest, 
and other variables were constant, there 
might be differences in the accuracy with 
which a subject could abstract the common 
elements among the occupations of a given 
list and relate them to what he preferred. 

Despite the lack of agreement between the 
Kuder and the method outlined, the individ- 
ual’s choices of occupational groupings 
may well be used as a quickly administered 
supplementary check on interests, along with 
one of the standard interest inventories. In 
this way, inquiry into the differences may 
bring to light additional information that 
would be of assistance in counseling. 


The foregoing study reveals that, under the 


conditions established, grouped occupationa| 
list selection is not a reliable index of the 
sort of interest activity patterns that are 
measured by the Kuder, although there is a 
better than chance agreement between the 
two. 

Despite the small number of cases on which 
the study is based, it is doubtful if using g 
larger number would materially change the 
total correlation obtained. However, the 
small number of cases demands that many of 
the subordinate results involving the influ- 
ence of age, education, number of significant 
interests, and the like, be accepted with cau- 
tion. By using a greater number of cases, ir 
would be possible to select simply the top 
and bottom 10 per cent of the individual cor- 
relations for determining factor differences 
Factors at work would then be portrayed 
more validly than they are by simply dividing 
the cases in half and comparing the two 
halves. 


interests and the ranked occupational lists 
may also be caused by poor selection of occu- 
pations to make up the lists. It was observed 
that there were differences in the degrees of 
correlation for each of the nine interest fields, 
but because of the small sampling it was not 
felt that an adequate comparison could be 
made to determine how much a particular 
field contributed to the total correlation. 
Such a comparison might have served as a 
check on how well the occupations for the 
lists were chosen, and might show that a 
veteran's choice of one particular field would 
be a more valid indication of his interest in 
this field than in others. 

The results may have been invalidated 
somewhat by the fact that the Kuder percen- 
tile scores for the nine occupational areas 
were compared with simple rank order ar- 
rangements of these fields. It is doubtful 
whether the Kuder is sensitive enough to 
show differences of less than ten points in the 
middle ranges. For example, is a percentile 
ranking of 68 perceptibly different from one 
of 60? Yet even though they fall close to- 
gether, such small differences were reflected as 
still a greater difference when placed in ranks 
and compared with the veterans’ order of oc- 
cupational lists. 
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Further investigation of factors which in- 2. Kopp, T., and Tussing, L. “The Vocational Choices 


duence an individual's choice of occupations Schoo! Relesed Scores on 

groups of occupations is needed in order to 
show how this method of determining inter- : 
est may be made more useful. 
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Edztortal Comment 


More and Better Research in Vocational Guidance 


OMPLAINTS Often reach our ears to this 
C effect: Why don’t you publish more 
articles that represent better research? Why 
do you publish so many researches on incon- 
sequential problems? Why don't you publish 
researches of more significance? 

One reply is that a research problem must 
necessarily be limited in scope. An investi- 
gator must keep the number of variables to a 
minimum, hence he can bite off only a small 
morsel at a time. The meager fact estab- 
lished as a result of his laborious research will 
probably not be of immediate help to a front- 
line counselor but it may have value for a 
later investigator by furnishing a refinement 
of technique. It may also assist in correcting 
theory, on which all professional service must 
rest. 

Again, most significant researches take a 
number of years. Remember how long Edison 
delved to find a substance that would serve as 
filament for a light-globe; how long the 
Curies worked to isolate radium; how long 
Urey and his associates strove to develop 
heavy water. Seashore experimented 30 
years before he issued the phonographic mea- 
sures of musical talent, still an imperfect in- 
strument. 

We might also point out that within the 
vocational guidance constituency there are 
only a limited number of persons who are 
trained in the techniques of scientific re- 
search. None of them has sufficient time or 
facilities to maintain a large flow of produc- 
tion. Some persons who have time and facili- 
ties lack sufficient training. 

Finally, research cannot solve all the prob- 
lems of counselors or administrators. Some 
difficulties can be resolved only through ad- 
ministrative action or the resolution of con- 
flicting personalities in a local situation. 

The foregoing comments have been offered 


in partial defense of our contributors wh 

have spent weeks and months investigatin; 
problems which they have reported in artic: 
submitted to us. While defending them wd 
are forced to admit that there are some r: 
search problems that are more fruitful tha 
others. For example, it is generally agre: 

that much of the time spent on devising ne 

vocational tests would be better spent in find- 
ing the relation between success on existing 
tests and success in various vocations. 

For another example, consider interest in- 
ventories. There are eight of them on th: 
market. Does the field need that many? 
they all measure vocational interest, seven 
them are superfluous. If some of them are bet- 
ter than others, the superiority should bk 
proved through research. A few investigi- 
tions have been made—some have been re- 
ported in Occupations—designed to show 
correspondence among scores made by the 
same persons on several inventories. Result 
have indicated likeness in some scores and 
differences in others. Would it not be mor 
fruitful to conduct a large-scale investigatior 
in which scores made by the same persons on 
all the inventories are related to one cri 
terion? 

As for research in occupational conditions 
and occupational trends, the field is wide 
open. We do not refer here to the standard 
survey of an occupation. We point rather 
research that will furnish bases for classifying 
occupations; research that will aid in pre- 
dicting changes in occupations over the years 
Research of this character is being prosecuted 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
U. S. Employment Service, but private under- 
takings may well supplement governmenta! 
effort. Opportunities for such studies art 
offered by professional organizations of work- 
ers. For example, the National Association 
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Optometrists and the Federated Advertis- 
¢ Clubs of the World have made investiga- 
ns of their professions in which they wel- 


y med the aid of occupation analysts. 
Important relations that await discovery 
Se Be chose existing among the multiple factors 
at surround individuals and affect their 
oice of vocations, their satisfaction and 
wed, on the job. 
In making these suggestions, we have not 
ibutors wh) @tempted to make an exhaustive or even a 
iNVestigatin, mpresentative list of research problems that 
ed in artic]. 
ng them wd 
are some 
ruitful tha 


rally agree 
evising ne 


pent in find. 
ON existing 
ons. F ALL THE problems confronting work- 
interest in- ers in the guidance field one which 
1em on the} #ems most urgent to me is the problem of ex- 
t many? nding more guidance services to more chil- 
st, seven of] @ren. In spite of all the excellent work which 
1em are bet-| Bas been done real guidance services are still 
should bx} (bund primarily in some of the larger cities 
INvestiga- and in scattered progressive towns, with an 
re been re-| Gnbelievably large number of communities 
- to show! @ffering very little. In fact there are still 
de by the| Marge cities where guidance activities are at a 
Result inimum. 
scores and § If we inquire into the reason for this, I 
tt be more Bhink we will find it in a lack of leadership. 
estigation A professor of education, with whom I talked 
ersons on’ Pecently, pointed out that in his institution 
) one cri- @ourses in educational and vocational gui- 
ance have been offered for a generation, but in 
onditions he geographical region which it serves there 
| is wide @re still very few schools with anything like 
standard @ good guidance program. It is hard to see 
rather to, pow this could be. One possible answer is 
assifying hat while many teachers have been trained, 
1 in pre- ew persons reaching administrative positions 
he years. Wave grasped the importance of the guidance 
osecuted Bunction. After all, unless administrative 
and the ‘fficers want guidance, the efforts of scattered 
te under- @ndividual classroom teachers will not make 
nmental’ nuch of a splash in the pond. One reason for 
dies art| Phis is that guidance activities and services re- 
of work- | @uire time. First the teacher needs training, 
ociation | hen an assignment of time todo the job. Yet 
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rate priority. We have hoped rather to pro- 
voke thinking in this area. Many readers un 
doubtedly have opinions which ought to be 
given publicity. We welcome your reactions 
If a 
arrive we might arrange a symposium to con 


suficient number of communication 


tinue through several issues of OccupaTions 
Perhaps a session of the forthcoming conven 


tion of NVGA could be devoted to the topic. 
‘‘More and Better Research in Vocationa! 
Guidance.’’—H. D. K. 


Guest Editorial 


Is There An Administrative Bottleneck? 


all too often we find administrators who say 
guidance would be a fine thing but who won't 
do anything about relaxing the schedules of 
teachers to make it possible. 

That boys and girls need guidance, not only 
in social and personal and educational rela- 
tionships but also in the choice of occupa 
A tew 
days ago a young teacher of my acquaintance 
completed a unit on guidance in connection 
with a social studies course. He has been 
overwhelmed with demands from the 
dents for more help in the fields brought out 
in the unit. 

We know there is a need, we 
people who could do it, and the ‘know 
how.”’ Our problem is to solve the adminis- 
trative bottleneck so as to provide the leader 
ship and the organization which is necessary 

Before my editorial time runs out, I should 
like to add one other suggestion. I believe 
that many sections of the country need new 
and active Branches of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. In the South- 
east alone there are inany large communities 
in which Branches could profitably be estab- 
lished. It seems to me that this is not alone a 


tions, is just as evident as it ever was 


stu- 


have the 


problem for the national officers of the Asso- 

ciation, but that local persons who are inter- 

ested in guidance should be encouraged to 

take the initiative in forming groups. | 
(Please turn to page 316) 


r Assoctation Activities + + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.4 


Convention Pre-view 


CLIFFORD FROEHLICH 


Program Chairman 


RE YOU PLANNING to attend the NVGA 

Convention March 29-April 1? If you 
have not yet made your plans to attend, per- 
haps a.review of a few of the Convention high 
lights will spur you to action. Your reserva- 
tion should be sent promptly to the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

News of our Association will start the Con- 
vention because Dr. Layton's presidential 
address is entitled ““NVGA, Its Status and 
Its Task.’" This keynote speech will point 
out the current problems which face the 
NVGA as an organization as well as those 
which face guidance and personnel work as a 
profession. 

Research will be featured at the Conven- 
tion. The general session on Monday even- 
ing will be a research report by W. Lloyd 
Warner, Professor of Sociology, University 
of Chicago. Mr. Warner is the author of the 
‘Yankee City Series'’ which was published 
by the Yale University Press. The core of his 
speech will be the implications for counselors 
and personnel workers from the research re- 
ported in his volume entitled The Social Sys- 
tem of a Modern Factory. 

On Wednesday morning we have another 
session dealing with research. We shall di- 
vide up into interest groups in order that we 
may hear and discuss research reports specific 
to our professional field. Key persons in each 
field are arranging the programs. Brent 
Baxter, Director of Personnel Research, Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad, is organizing the 
program for the Industrial Personnel Workers 

Group. Ben Kremen, State Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Guidance in 


West Virginia, has written of the top-f 
program which he is arranging for Super: 
of Guidance Services Group. At this sess 
Steve Watkins, Superintendent of Scho 
Ames, Iowa, will speak on administrat 
problems. Donald Dabelstein of the Uni: 
States Vocational Rehabilitation Service ; 
Gwendolen Schneidler Dickson of the Unit 
States Veterans Administration are formu: 
ing the program to report research of sig 
cance for those interested in rehabilita 
counseling. This program will be of interes: 
those working with civilians or with vet 
ans. Elias H. Porter, of the University 
Chicago and editor of the Journal of Per 
Counseling, is arranging a program of part 
lar interest to persons who are doing pers 
counseling. Placement workers in schools, « 
leges, or employment services will be int 
ested in the program arranged by Char 
Odell, Chief, Employment Counsel: 
United States Employment Service. 3 
Dugan of the University of Minnesota 
organizing the program for school counselors 
The Convention this year is planned to! 
different from previous conventions. First 
all, the number of scheduled meetings |! 
been reduced considerably. Expensive bre: 
fasts and luncheons are not planned. T 
will provide more time for lobbying and ! 
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informal group meetings arranged after 
arrive in Chicago. We hope you enjoy 
moderate pace that you will be able to ma 
tain as you walk through the Convent 
halls. 

Those of us who work in industry or 
education will be particularly interested 
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em cencral session on Wednesday morning. 
Mard Spalding, Dean of the College of 
Mecation of the University of Illinois, 


the top-fl 
for Su per: 
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terested 


agreed to present ““A Philosophy of 
cation for Guidance and Personnel Work- 
Following Dean Spalding’s talk, Al- 
Marrow will speak on ‘‘Group Dynam- 
and Industry—Implications for Guidance 
ae Personnel Workers."" Dr. Marrow, who 
a degree in Psychology from New York 
versity, is president of the Harwood 
jufacturing Corporation. In his com- 
apy, Dr. Marrow has carried out a large 
gamber of psychological researches. His 
k in the field of Group Dynamics has 
endous implications for guidance and 
onnel workers. 
ach of the Divisions of the NVGA is 
nsoring two meetings. These meetings 
being planned by the respective Divisions. 
rence Clark is organizing the sessions for 


‘@® Division of Occupational Research. One 


@ethe features of this Division’s program 
| be the showing of occupational films 
h accompanying analysis of their merits 
@eing a workshop on Wednesday afternoon. 
ert Carey is doing the groundwork for 
Division of Administration and Supervi- 
n. Edith Duff Gwinn is working up the 
mperam for the Placement and Follow-up 
Mvision. The Professional Training and 
@ification Division has a lot of business to 
dort during the convention. At open 
etings, which are being arranged by Leon- 
Miller, suggested programs of training 
guidance and personnel workers will be 
cussed. What are your thoughts on the 
pic? These discussions will center around 
@pandbook which this Division is now pre- 
ing entitled, ‘Training of Vocational 
uns¢lors.”” 


At the same time as the NVGA Convention 
National Association of Deans of Women 

1 the American College Personnel Associa- 
bn will also be meeting in the Stevens Ho- 
All their meetings may be attended by 
‘GA members. Some of the speakers at 


se meetings of particular interest to NVGA 
mbers are: Carl Rogers of the University 
Chicago; Robert Matthewson of Harvard 
hiversity; Ruth Strang, Columbia Univer- 
y; and Allen Waters, Personnel Manager, 


RCA Victor. On Wednesday evening, th 
NVGA and the other two organizations ar 
sponsoring a joint mecting. 

The International Relations Committee is 
holding a joint meeting with ACPA on 
Wednesday afternoon. Margaret Bennett is 
arranging the program. The first half of the 
program will deal with the topic of *‘Devel- 
opments in Vocational Guidance Through 
UNESCO."’ The second part will be con- 
cerned with the vocational guidance needs 
in foreign countries as they are indicated by 
foreign students in this country. Harold 
Snyder of CIER will be a principal speaker at 
the International Relations Committee. 

It is plain to see that with this array of 
stars supported by an all star cast at each and 
every meeting—ladies and gentlemen—you 
can’t afford to miss this stupendous, colossal, 
super convention! 


All Aboard for Chicago! 


Even though you may be a “‘convention- 
eer’’ with many years’ experience to your 
credit, you may enjoy checking your tech 
nique with this list of suggestions from 
Youth Leaders, November, 1947. 


List the peopl 


1. Prepare in Advance. 
List the topics 


you want to mect. 
you want discussed. 

2. Travel to and from the Convention 
with different people and if possible 
by different routes. 

3. Stop Over En Route. Let the price of 
the one trip cover the cost of several 
others. 

4. Avoid Your Own Group. (Within 
the limits of courtesy, of course, Ed. 
Seize the opportunity to make new 
friends, to get new points of view. 

5. Be a Good Host. Make the young 

newcomers feel at home. 

Plan to Cover Meetings. 

Study the Exhibits. Talk over what 

you see with other administrators 

Save Time. Budget time and energy 

wisely. 

9. See Local People. Visit local people 

and agencies. 

Keep Expenses Down. 

Follow-up. Courtesy letters to col- 

leagues who were-helpful. Report to 

staff conferences for the benefit of 


ll. 
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those not able to attend the conven- 
tion. 


— 


Who's Who and Where 


Artuur L. Benson has been appointed 
Specialist, Individual Inventory and Counsel- 
ing Techniques, OIGS, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. He had been As- 
sistant State Supervisor for Maryland, his 
duties including the conducting of in-service 
training conferences for counselors through- 
out the state. During the war he was a sta- 
tistical control officer in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, Washington, D. C. 


Josern B. is now Psychologist-Coun- 
selor, Jewish Vocational Service, Detroit, 
Michigan. He had been a Vocational Ap- 
praiser, Utica-Colgate Counseling Service, 
Utica, New York. 


Harotp C. McCourt is now Director of 
Guidance, Public Schools, Pleasantville, New 
York. He had served as Chief, Guidance 
Center, VA, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 


Ruta Hornack is now Psychometrist and 
Appraiser, VA, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb, Illinois. 


B. Jr., is Assistant Direc- 
tor in Charge of Counseling and Testing, 
Guidance Bureau, University of Texas. He 
was formerly Director of Counseling, College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. 


Neture Brown has been promoted from 
counselor to chief counselor, Dayton Office, 
Ohio State Employment Service. She is a 
former Treasurer, Miami Valley Branch. 


Donap M. Exprep has accepted appoint- 
ment as head of the Psychology Department, 
Vermont State Hospital, Waterbury, Ver- 
mont. He had been Supervisor of Technical 
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Aids, Vocational Rehabilitation Divisiogf 
Vermont State Department of Education. g- Cha: 
RuTI 

C. R. Barrp is vocational counselor, Ka; ae 


sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, wher 
he advises both veterans and students. Hq. 
is responsible to the Dean of Administratior ; 
for the activities of the College Guidang 
Bureau. Mr. Baird was a graduate student 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 194 Geo! 
il, W 

1947. 
ha 
pati Pu 

Assert S. Taompson of Vanderbilt Univer 
sity officially represented NVGA at the inawf) per 
guration of Charles S. Johnson as Presiden: lee Sch 
of Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
$c or, 
BER! 
Robert E. Boyles Fxecut 
Divisi 
Robert E. Boyles died November 11, 1947, f(Cincin 
at his home in New York City. Dr. Boyles the Pu 
was Associate Director, Department of Ps) 

chological Studies, Stevens Institute of Tech: ART 
nology. Before the war he was Superintend-f sonnel 
ent of Schools, Washington, Pennsylvania puidar 


and had taught at the University of Pitts- 
burgh and the University of Pennsylvania 
As Lieutenant Commander in the Navy hx 
was sent to Stevens in 1943 to head theV-!2 
program there. After the war he remained 
head the educational and vocational guidanc 
units of VA at Stevens and also taught indus 
trial psychology. He took his doctorate a: 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


Frank G. Davis accepted an invitation t 
study conditions and prepare a guidance pro- 
gtam for the state of Hesse, Germany, afte! 
he had completed a tour of the occupied ares 
of Germany. Dr. Davis, who is head of the 
Department of Education, Bucknell Univer- 
sity, was scheduled to return home in Janv- 


ary. 


Howarp R. Cromwe has been appointec 
Superintendent of Schools, Glendale, Ohio 
He is Chairman, Ethical Practices Commit: 
tee, Cincinnati Branch, and was formerly } 
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Divisice Director, YMCA Schools, Cincinnati, Salmon 
ion | Chase College. 

Ruta Kuxer is on leave of absence from 
or, Kar he Cincinnati Public Schools to serve as 
B wher founselor, Physicians’ Committee for the 
oe He Pnited Service for New Americans, New York 
pity. 
y, 194 GEORGE AN N Ess is now Assistant Princi- 
: al, Western Hills High School, Cincinnati. 

e had been counselor and director, Cincin- 
pati Public Schools Veterans’ Center. 

Univer 

he inau Heven YeaGer is Assistant Principal, Peas- 
residen lec School, Cincinnati. She had been a coun- 
el sclor, Western Hills High School. 

Bernice Sitverstern has been appointed 
Executive Secretary, Family-Child Welfare 
Division of the Council of Social Agencies, 

|, 1947 Cincinnati. She was formerly a counselor in 
Boyles f the Public Schools of the city. 

of Psy. 

Tech-f) Arraur H. Brayriecp, Dean of Student Per- 
intend-F sonnel, Long Beach City College, will teach 
lvania guidance courses at the University of Califor- 
Pitts- 

lvania 

avy he 

ined t 

idance 

indus: 

‘ate aly Colorado 


The January meeting was preceded by din- 
er at the Denver University cafeteria. At 
he November meeting these topics were fea- 


ion t0 in round-table discussions: Projective 
¢ pro: “@Techniques in Testing, Franklin C. Vaughn, 

after) "Chairman; The Interview in Counseling, 
1 area (Carroll V. Galbreath, Chairman; Counseling 
of the and Placement of Handicapped, Parnell 
niver> WMcLaughlin, Chairman; Occupational In- 
Janu- Wormation and Job Availability, Lee Isaacson, 


/hairman. Members were urged to partici- 
pate in the symposium which most interested 
inted|gthem. The Western Slope District of the 


Yhio. |§Branch met November 20 at Mesa Junior 
whose Dean of Men, V. F. Charles, 
nerly | elected District President. 


| 
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nia, Berkeley, during the coming summer se 
sion. Roy Cochrane, Director of Guidanc 
Vallejo City Schools, is conducting classes in 
guidance at the university during the spring 
semester. 


Mitton E. Haan, Professor of Psychology 
at Syracuse University, has been nan 
of Students at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. Dr. Hahn will assume his new 
position on February 1. 


Joserpn T. Hanson, formerly research a 
sistant to the dean of the College of } 
tion, University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed a coordinator in the Divisi 
search and Guidance, Los Angeles ( 
Schools. Mr. Hanson succeeds Emery 
who was recently appointed adn 
assistant to County Superintendent 


Trillingham. 


Davin H. Barnes, formerly superint 
of the La Mesa-Spring Valley scho 
San Diego County, California, has been ap- 
pointed coordinator of guidance serv 
the San Diego County schools office 


News of Branches 


Washington, D. C. 


‘*A good teacher spends half her time study- 
ing her pupils and the other half doing son 
thing about what she has learned from ¢! 
study,"’ said Floyd Cromwell, at the meet 
November 25. Speaking on the topic, 
dance—Insurance against Mass Educati 
Dr. Cromwell stressed the role of teachers 
a guidance program. They give “‘first a: 
front line service; the counselor is the gen- 
eral practitioner, who may call in specialists 
All are needed. 


Central Indiana 


About 60 persons attended the : . 
held December 8. President John Emens ot 
Ball State Teachers College was the main 


ia@ial 
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speaker. He discussed the importance of se- 
lecting procedures to achieve specific goals in 
the guidance program and of evaluating re- 
sults in order to redefine procedures and ob- 
jectives. Fred Murphy and J. Fred Hull dis- 
cussed present state requirements for certify- 
ing a supervisor of guidance and the general 
problems involved in certification. 


Chicago 


Following the regular dinner on January 5, 
the Branch visited the VA Center, Institute 
for Psychological Services, Illinois Institute 
of Technology. During the last two years 
thousands of veterans have been served at this 
Center. Another Center is open to the gen- 
eral public. Members of the staff were pres- 
ent to explain techniques and procedures. 


Akron Area 


Guidance Book Reviews, a mimeographed 
bulletin, gives brief reviews of a half dozen 
books in the field. Branch members will thus 
be encouraged to browse for themselves. The 
first issue includes also some vignettes of 
members—brief biographical paragraphs— 
a project which other Branches might wish 
to undertake. 


Miami Valley 


At the meeting, January 7, 1948, Earl Hen- 
derson, Director of the General Motors Per- 
sonnel Clearing Point Office, Dayton, spoke 
on *‘The Recruitment of Special Employees for 
General Motors and the Selection of Students 
for the General Motors Institute.’’ The Edu- 
cational Guidance Section considered the 
subject of tests at the meeting, December 17. 
The discussants were: Leo P. Traen, Princi- 
pal, Hawthorne School; Isabel Thomas, 
Roosevelt High School; William Stover, Ki- 
ser High School; Basil Pillard, Professor of 
English and former Dean of Men, Antioch 
College; Zelma K. Seyler, counselor, Miami 
University. Current selection and placement 
procedures in commercial establishments, 
factories, and the Dayton Guidance Center 
were considered by the Vocational Placement 
section, December 10. It was suggested that 
a list of films be compiled, dealing with 
training, vocational guidance, and job op- 
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portunities in Dayton. H. A. Hunting: Relati 
Chief, Dayton Guidance Center, was mod: Labor 
ator. 
Omaha Tea 
Lloyd Ashby, Prificipal of Technical Hisf¥ The 
School, spoke on Guidance at the meetis “i 
January 12. There followed a group ves 
cussion of cooperation between education a: 2 
industry. 
gngs 1 
been f 
New Jersey hers 0 
Branch members have been asked to 
erate in county workshops dealing with thf prob! 
principles of guidance which are being hel "4 4 
by the Division of Education for Veterans of #9 Ch 
the State Department of Education. Discug Vt 
sion will not be limited to problems of vete:§ Btvet 
ans. For a brief account of the New Jerse 
Conference, see page 316. 
Central New York 7 
ing 
A dinner meeting is scheduled for Februan} gt the 
17, at the Bristol Laboratories, Syracus: Pywere: 
Following dinner there will be a guided tow} Contr 
of the plant, arranged by Forrest McGui: 
and E. G. Thomas, Executive Secretary an 
Director of Public Relations of the Syracu 
Manufacturers Association, respectively. | 
dustry and the Schools will be discussed } 
H. Paul Nelligan, President of Easy Wash 
Corporation and Philip Bowman, Vi v 
President in charge of Plant Operations 
Bristol Laboratories. The work of the socia/ pad ‘ 
agencies of the city will be featured at th: Bours 
meeting, April 20. The Social Agency ani @irst < 
Education will be discussed by Richard Rice, Hpartm 
Executive Secretary of the Children’s Bureau, #erne 
and Richard Green, Chief Probation Officer 
Onondaga County, New York. A dinnc )#ange 
meeting, May 18, will be held at LeMoyn 
College, Syracuse. Trends in College Admis Watio 
sions will be discussed by the Reverend Jo #ools. 
seph Beglin, S.J., Dean of the college. orat 
At 
ludi 
Delaware-Otsego Vicuid 


At the meeting, December 1, at Oneonta} 
George E. Bley was the speaker. Mr. Bl 


is the Supervisor of the Division of Industria | 
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Relations, New York State Department of 
Rabor. 


| Teachers College, Columbia University 


| The second meeting of the Branch was held 
ecember 3, 1947. John J. Connery of the 
ndustrial Relations Department, NAM, ad- 
ressed the group on “‘Guidance in Industry.”’ 
he regular Wednesday evening supper meet- 
ings in the Teachers College Cafeteria have 
been resumed. These gatherings afford mem- 
bers of the department on opportunity to be- 
tome better acquainted and to discuss current 
roblems. Arrangements are being made to 
$end a delegation to the National Convention 
jn Chicago. Alumni of this department are 
invited to attend the annual dinner at the 
Stevens Hotel, Tuesday, March 30, 1948. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 


‘Today's Problems in Selecting and Train- 
ing Young Workers’’ was the topic discussed 
at the dinner meeting, December 2. Speakers 
iwere: Barclay Jones, Manager of Production 
Control, The Budd Company, Red Lion 


VERY suCCEssFUL conference was held at 


socia 
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Providence, Rhode Island, December 4 
and 5, 1947. School visits and industrial 
tours preceded the afternoon session of the 
frst day. About 100 persons visited the de- 
partments of the Providence schools con- 
terned with counseling and placement. An- 
pther hundred took the industrial tours ar- 
ranged by J. W. Yeo of Boston University. 
The group visited Brown & Sharpe, one of the 
hation’s largest manufacturers of machine 
tools, and the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, Ashland, Rhode Island. 

At 1:30 p.m. sectional meetings began, in- 
cluding Organization and Administration of 


Guidance Services, Chairman, Harold J. 
fahoney, Connecticut State Supervisor of 
suidance; Follow-up (Symposium), Chair- 
an, Warren E. Benson, Massachusetts State 
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Plant; Louise W. Diener, Training Director, 
Gimbel Brothers; John Patterson, Acting 
Director, Public Education and Child Labor 
Association. 


Seattle 


More than 175 persons were at the meeting, 
November 4, featuring the General Aptitude 
Test Battery of the USES. James Ryder, 
Chief, Employment Service Programs, Wash- 
ington State Employment Service, outlined 
the testing program. M. D. Jacobi discussed 
testing, scoring, conversion, and interpreta 
tion of GATB. The application to Part IV, 
DOT, was presented by R. K. Kester. J. M 
Mack related the Battery to employment 
counseling. Schools, employers, public and 
private agencies were represented at the meet- 
ing which was publicised through officers of 
the Northwest Personnel Managers Associa- 
tion, and the National Office Management 
Association, as well as through the Branch 

At the October meeting the newly ap- 
pointed Director of Secondary Guidance in 
the Seattle Schools, Donald Nylen, discussed 
the program of services planned for the high 
schools. 


Regional Conferences 


NEW ENGLAND 


Supervisor; Using Community Resources, 
Chairman, Robert Dion, New Hampshire 
State Supervisor; Development of the Cumu- 
lative Inventory,Chairman, Thomas D. Ginn, 


Director of Vocational Guidance, Boston 
Public Schools. 
Sectional meetings continued at 3:15 


Occupational and Educational Information, 
Chairman, Supervisor Mahoney; Placement 
Services (Symposium), Chairman, Supervisor 
Benson; Test Interpretation, Chairman, Su- 
pervisor Dion; and Techniques in Counseling, 
Chairman, Supervisor Mahoncy. 

At the dinner meeting, tribute was paid to 
the late Richard D. Allen by Jesse B. Davis, 
Professor Emeritus of Boston University. 
Banquet speaker was Donald Super, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who dis- 
cussed ‘‘Dynamics of Vocational Guidance." 
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A representative of the Governor of Rhode 
Island extended greetings and Assistant City 
Superintendent William F. Redding, who had 
been a close associate of Dr. Allen, introduced 
Dr. Davis. Chairman of the dinner session 
was State Supervisor John C. Cass of Maine. 
About 150 persons were present. 

The theme of the morning session, Decem- 
was “‘Clarification and Uses of Gui- 
dance Services."’ State Supervisor Howard 
Peake of Vermont was chairman. Greetings 
were given by Mayor Dennis J. Roberts; State 
Director of Education, Michael F. Walsh; 
and Providence Superintendent of Schools, 
James L. Hanley. Milton H. Hahn, Director 
of Psychological Services, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, gave the keynote address, “‘Functions of 
the Counselor.”’ 

This first post-war New England Regional 
Conference was sponsored by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and the 
eight New England Branches. Chairman of 
the Executive Committee was Mary D. 
Basso, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, 
Providence Public Schools. 

The annual conference will meet early in 
the fall of 1948 in Vermont, with Supervisor 
B. Howard Peake serving as chairman. 


ber 5, 


NEW JERSEY’S CONFERENCE 


The annual conference held in conjunction 
with the New Jersey State Education Asso- 
ciation met November 8, at Atlantic City. 
‘The National Picture of Counselling and 
Guidance"’ was presented by Galen Jones of 
the U. S. Office of Education. Dr. Jones said 
that the war had created interest in guidance 
which is carrying over to peace-time. He 
cited as evidence of continued interest the 
number of colleges offering graduate degrees 
in guidance and personnel work, the work- 
shops, the passing of the George-Barden Act, 
and the growing concern about standards and 
certification. The U. S. Office, he stated, was 
making a study of guidance services in high 
schools. Data, soon to be released, are avail- 
able on 39 states. He concluded by saying 
that the demand for competent counselors far 
exceeds the supply. 

“The New Jersey Picture’’ was presented by 
Rex Cunliffe of Rutgers University. He gave 
a progress report on the 1947 study of gui- 
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dance practices in the publicsecondary scho 
of the state and from agencies couns: 
veterans. This study is one of a series beg 
in 1930. The data from the 1947 study 
cate that more attention is given to edu 
tional than to vocational guidance, that t 
is a definite improvement in the quality 
services offered. Many schools have 
panded their services and others have org; 
ized new departments. 

Executive Secretary Christine Melcher d; 
cussed “‘A Functional Guidance Program 
Every School.’ Miss Melcher stressed 
qualifications for a guidance director, call 
attention to the need for work experience 
addition to teaching experience. She 
lined a basic program and recommended tha: 
a counselor giving occupational informati 
should encourage the student to think 
terms of job families rather than specific job: 
Follow-up is tremendously important for 
these reasons: aid in evaluating the guidance. 
services, aid in curriculum revision and ; 
planning courses in occupations, and aid ; 
selling the program to the parents and th: 
community. 


Branch President Charles W. Hamilt 


opened the Conference. He spoke of the pro- 
posed requirements for certification of coun- 


selors soon to be considered by the Stat 


Board of Education. Counselors and person: 


nel workers in the state were largely respo 
sible for promoting this program, Mr. Hami 
ton declared. Further evidence of increase 


interest in guidance is the fact that som 
schools are establishing year-round programs. } 


GUEST EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 309) | 


think we will find that guidance activities ar: 
more numerous and more effective, generall) 


speaking, in those sections of the countr 


where National Vocational Guidance Asso 


ciation Branches are hard at work. I wou! 


like to believe that active organizations 0! 
guidance and personnel workers, once de- 


veloped, would promote the extension 


guidance services in many of these towns an¢ 
cities where they are missing. We have noth: 


ing to lose and everything to gain, so let 


try.—Cuaries R. Foster, National Truste 


N.V.G.A., Professor of Education, Universit) 
Florida. 
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LENN E. Smith is now Chief of the Gui- 

dance Services Division in the Office of 
Vocational Education of Michigan, transfer- 
ring from Missouri. His duties will be to as- 
sist local schools to develop programs of vo- 
cational guidance, including counseling ser- 
vices, testing programs, and dissemination of 
occupational information. He will also aid 
communities in making surveys of job oppor- 
tunities and follow-up studies of young 
workers. 

Mr. Smith has a master’s degree from the 
University of Missouri and an A.B. from Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri. He 
had several years’ experience in the public 
schools of Missouri before he became Direc- 
tor of Guidance Services in the State Depart- 
ment of Education in 1943. 

On January 16 the first of a proposed series 
of conferences was held in Massachusetts on 
the theme “Areas and Activities Fundamen- 
tal to the High School Guidance Program."’ 
The first meeting was held at Belmont; oth- 
ers were scheduled for New Bedford and West 
Springfield. Supervisor Benson reports that 
the panel discussants at Belmont include Di- 
rectors of Guidance who are operating Class 
A programs: Leland Chapman of Hingham; 
William F. Valdina of Needham; Martha L. 
Hanf, Belmont; Susan E. Shennan, New Bed- 
ford; Thomas Ginn, Boston; Charles 


Walker, West Springfield; and Bert Roens, 


rlington. Topics are limited to the funda- 
1entals—Inventory or Cumulative Records, 
esting, Counseling, Placement Procedure, 
ollow-up Activities. 

Chapter Five of the Lay-Professional Council 
eport on the New Hampshire schools is de- 
oted to recommendations for guidance ser- 
ices. The recently appointed State Super- 
isor, Robert Dion, sent us the report which 
cals with education from the kindergarten 
o adult education and includes problems of 
nance and administration. The report is the 
esult of the organization of 12 councils of 
1ore than 400 persons, two-thirds laymen, 
who studied the schools. . The report is sim- 
ple, brief, and non-technical. 
From Puerto Rico, Acting Supervisor Car- 
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State Supervisors Page 


rion sends news of a series of in-s 

ing conferences for counselors, whi 

in August, 1947. Conference to; 
been: “Organizing Guidance Progra: 
the Basis of Actual Needs in Our Pu! 
Schools,’ ‘‘Problems of Adoles 
“Techniques for Follow-up Srudix 
morning session of the third conferet 
sponsored by the Puerto Rico Branch, N 
A panel discussed *‘Mental Hygiene 

to Vocational and Educational Gu 
The conference which had the adole 
its theme included in the program: | 
Biologica! Development of the Ad 
Nester I. Vincenty, Professor of Psyc 
University of Puerto Rico; Influence 
and Community, Maria E. Diaz de Ec! 
Instructor and Supervisor, Department 
cial Work, University of Puerto Ric 


Rodriguez Bou,‘ Permanent Secretar) 
perior Educational Council, Univer 
Puerto Rico. 

The Puerto Rico OIGS has issued 
counseling aid a yery comprehensive dir 
of public and private agencies wh 
scholarships and financial aid to high s< 
students, veterans, and adults. In 
pages is a great variety of sources to w! 
qualified persons may turn for aid 

Interesting items from Hawaii: 
student placement service in Hon 
referred 418 students to permanent jobs 
service will be expanded to serve a! 
when personnel is trained and when « 
get will permit. ... Partly as a res 
Harry Jager’s visit, a committee repr 
the schools and the plantations 
has been set up. The Associatior 
tion Industrial Relations Office 
has agreed to supply the sch 
needed specific occupationa! 
about their plantations 
school year 1946-1947, 13,551 « 
were administered to 6,455 = 
secondary schools. Twenty 
schools presented 300 career speakers 
ing 40 different occupations. 
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Occupations ... Techniques . . 


Current News + + 


. Personalities . . . Conferences 


American Vocational Association Convention 


THE FoRTY-First Annual Convention of 
the American Vocational Association 
at Los Angeles, December 15 to 18, the larg- 
est in the history of the association, voca- 
tional guidance received unusual emphasis. 

President Florence Fallgatter, in listing the 
problems related to winning the peace, in the 
association's printed program, listed as num- 
ber 2—"‘providing more adequate vocational 
guidance.” 

C. L. Greiber, Vice-President for Voca- 
tional Guidance, with the assistance of pro- 
gram chairman had arranged for five half-day 
sessions. National leaders in the field of 
guidance were as thick in Los Angeles as 
Hollywood movie stars. Some of these were: 
Dana M. Cotton of Harvard, H. B. McDaniel 
of Stanford, Margaret Bennett of Pasadena, 
Arthur Brayfield of Long Beach, D. H. Din- 
gillian and Florence Murphy of Los Angeles, 
Harry Smallenberg of Los Angeles County, 
Lyle Spencer of Chicago, William H. Mc- 
Creary of Sacramento, and Ralph Wenrick of 
the Michigan Department of Education. 

State Supervisors of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance in attendance were: 
Truman Cheney of Montana, Raymond Orr of 
Wyoming, Glenn Weaver of Oregon, Eleanor 
Zeis of Mississippi, Marlin Shrader of Kan- 
sas, Donald Kitch of California, Delbert 
Jerome of Arizona, Dolph Camp of Arkansas. 
R. E. Brewster and W. J. Greenleaf repre- 
sented the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The program chairman was assisted 
in arranging the individual programs by 
Margaret Bennett, Florence Murphy, H. B. 
McDaniel, Dave Dingillian, and Emery Stoops 
of Los Angeles County. 


The series of programs started with 4 
visit to Bellmont High School under the di- 
rection of Florence Murphy. A meeting of 
state supervisors was conducted by R. | 
Brewster. The ‘Training of the Vocational 
Counselor’’ was discussed by D. H. Dingil- 
lian, Harry Smallenberg, and H. B. McDaniel 
Dana M. Cotton discussed *‘The Role of the 
Vocational Counselor in Education for the 
Years Ahead.’’ Ralph Wenrick presented a 
paper prepared by Glenn Smith on the *'Sta- 
tus of State Guidance Programs under the 
Provisions of the George-Barden Act." *‘Per 
sonnel Service in Business and Industry’’ was 
presented by Lewis F. Peck, Personnel Mana- 
ger, Lane-Wells Company of Los Angeles; 
and H. K. Clinton, Personal Manager, Farm- 
ers Insurance Group, Los Angeles, discussed 
‘Counseling in Business and Industry."’ 

Panel discussions were lively. In tempera 
ture they ranged from temperate to torrid 
Those serving on the panels not mentioned 
above were: J. Graham Sullivan of San Di- 
ego, Milburn Adams of Arkansas, E. E. Puls 
of Louisiana, John A. McCarthy of New Jer- 


sey, Ralph L. Morgan of Oregon, M. D. | 


Mobley of Georgia, and Charles W. Sylvester 
of Maryland. 


New Publications 


We are pleased to welcome a new periodi- 
cal, Industrial and Labor Relations Review, ¢s- 
tablished by the faculty of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University. (See Occupa- 
tions, October, 1946, pp. 43-48.) The editor 
is Professor Milton R. Konvitz. The journal! 


will appear quarterly. The first number was | 


published in October, 1947. 
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Personnel Psychology is another quarterly 
urnal. Its purpose as stated is to publish 
sound research readably reported for per- 

sonnel executives and staff.’" The editor is 

G. Frederic Kuder and the headquarters are 

located at 1727 Harvard Street, N. W., Wash- 

ngton, D. C. 


Invitation to Browse 


‘It is healthy that personnel people, spe- 
cialists in administrative management, and 
general administrators unite in the view that 
personnel administration lacks maturity and 
full development,’ concludes Kenneth O. 
Warner, in “‘What’s Ahead for Personnel?’’ in 
Personnel Administration, November, 1947. 


On what basis should state certification of 
counselors be granted? Esther Lloyd-Jones 
considers this and other current | 
guidance in Teachers College Record, November, 


1947. 


issues 1n 


The “‘Status of High School Work Pro- 
grams after War Termination’’ is discussed 
by Wilson H. Ivins, The School Review, Decem- 
ber, 1947. The data based on a study of state 
education departments and state vocational 
directors show a ‘growing interest in cooper- 
ative education plans in general and in diver- 
sified occupations, specifically in cooperative 
distributive occupations and cooperative of- 
fice-practice programs.’" However, few 
states have noted stoppage of growth or de- 
cline in the number of programs following 
the end of the war.’’ The author believes 
that enough high schools in the country offer 
work experience to make serious study of this 
field worth while. In the same issue of The 
School Review Jerome N. Sampson pleads for 
“Coordination of Guidance and Personnel 
Activities in the Community.” 


Anyone desiring to take a quick refresher 
course on USAFI should turn to The Educa- 
tional Record, October, 1947, and read Lily 
Detchen’s *“The United States Armed Forces 
Institute Examinations.’’ The purpose of the 
author is to provide a ‘‘history of the devel- 
opment of the . . . examinations and to bring 
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together in one place descriptions of the vari- 
ous recommendations which have been de- 
veloped for the application of the examina- 
tions. 


“The colleges can do much more than they 
have done to prepare their the 
interview,’ declares Lawrence G. Lindahl, 
Personnel Director, The Todd ¢ ompany, Inc 
Mr. Lindahl offers ‘‘More Suggestions for 
Interviewing College Graduates,’’ Personnel 
Journal, December, 1947, and refers his readers 
to an earlier article, “Employer Reactions to 
Preparation for the Interview,"’ School and 
College Placement, May, 1947. 


} 
ents for 


stu 


‘The Rorschach Technique in Industry"’ is 
discussed in Personnel, November, 1947. The 
author, Gertha Williams, concludes that ‘‘as 
a basis for use of the Rorschach in industry, 
sound research is needed on the typ 


sonality patterns required by different jobs 
There needs to be a serious study, for in- 
stance, of successful foremen to determine 


what their personality patterns ar 
There needs to be a study also of thos 
fail in the same jobs. The 


be a good instrument for such resear 


who 


Rorschach would 


If any of your students are mastering Span- 
ish and Portuguese with rosy visions of ro- 
mantic jobs in Latin America, we suggest that 
you refer them to *‘Getting a Job in Latin 


America,”’ School and College Placement De- 
cember, 1947. ‘‘The Good Neighbor Pol- 
icy,’ notwithstanding, the countries south 


1 legislation to dis- 


of the Border have enacte 
courage foreigners from competing with na- 
tives for jobs. On page 52 of 
nal, Bernard Orr, of the Pennsylvania 
Employment Service, explains ‘‘The General 
Aptitude Test Battery’’ as it is used in the 
USES. 

How the Extension Service, Office of Small 
Business, U. S. Department of Commerce, is 
cooperating with three state universities 1s 
described in ‘“‘Higher Education and Small 
Business Management,”’ Higher Education, 
December 1, 1947. The initial universities 
chosen are Indiana, Texas, and Michigan 
Others may be added if the program proves its 
worth. The cooperating universities offe 
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courses in this field, off and on campus, with 
and without credit. Conferences will con- 
sider specific problems of businessmen. The 
Department of Commerce will help organize 
courses, will supply appropriate publications. 


A detailed calendar covering about six 
weeks’ preparation for Career Day is given in 
connection with Emery Stoops’ article, ‘‘How 
to Plan a Career Day,”’ Sierra Educational 
News, November, 1947. 

‘A New Approach to Guidance,’ in The 
School Review, November, 1947, ought to be a 
good springboard for pro and con discussion. 


The Michigan Program for “‘checking the 
student flood’’ is described by Robert L. 
Reeves, School and Society, November 15, 
1947. The Michigan Committee on the Com- 
munity Institute has been formed and is 
scheduled to present its program at the Janu- 
ary session of the State Legislature. The 
Committee has carefully studied programs in 
other states, in California and New York, for 
example. 


The Chief of Naval Personnel, Rear Ad- 
miral Thomas L. Sprague, states the case for 
the Navy in ‘‘The Peacetime Navy's Recruit- 
ing Policy in the High Schools,"’ Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, December, 1947. He discusses the 
program for both enlisted mer and for the 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps. In 
the same Bulletin, Raymond A. Green gives 
the guide used in evaluating teachers during 
the probation period in the Newton Public 
Schools, Massachusetts. 


There will be increasing opportunities for 
employment in the plastics industry although 
most of the openings will be for semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers. For further details 
about the nature of the jobs, see ‘‘Job Pros- 
pects in Plastics Products Industry,’’ Monrhly 
Labor Review, September, 1947. ‘‘Earnings 


are about equal to those in manufacturing ; 

dustries as a whole and the working cond 

tions are generally satisfactory. The long 
run growth of the industry will improve th. 
chances for promotion to better jobs."’ 


Twenty thousand patients in VA hospita 
are taking correspondence courses, rangi 
from high school English, mathematic 
and history to bookkeeping, farming, an 
carpentry. In some communities the ho 
pitalized patients are enrolled in the loca 
high schools. The Los Angeles school sys 
tem furnishes teachers for patients studyit Q 
high school subjects in near-by VA hospitals 
An Ohio post of the Veterans of Foreign War 
awards a $500 scholarship annually to th 
outstanding student-patient. 


Distribution of enrollment of veterans i: 
colleges and universities, released by the VA, 
May 1, 1947, shows the following: liberal 
arts, 392,500; engineering, 171,885; busi- 
ness administration, 125,446; other business 
courses, 73,820; teaching, 54,762; medicine 
and related courses, 52,832; physical and natu- 
ral sciences, 43,545; social studies, 35,000 
crafts and trades, 33,794; and agriculture 
30,085. Approximately one million veterans 
have received assistance from the VA's 
Guidance and Counseling Service. One- 
third of these are veterans under the GI Bil! 


State Supervisors 
(Continued from page 317) 


schools have shown 21 occupational informa- 
tion films 631 times to a total of 61,360 stu- 
dents. . . Plans are under way for the ap- 
pointment ofa trainer of counselors whowould 
work one semester helping the public schools 
perfect their program and in the second se- 
mester he would teach courses at the Uni- 
versity. He would serve under the joint di- 
rection of the University of Hawaii and OIGS 
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+ Books Reviewed + + 


Reviews of Recent Publications ... By Various Contributors 


atic: PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR GROUP dination of efforts with other faculty mem 
an GUIDANCE. By Barbara H. Wright. Chi- bers. 
1) 


© hi igo, Science Research Associates, 1948. Pp. On the whole, the book is timely and well 
loca 132. $3.00. written, and a valuable contribution to a 
field which has been relatively 


sys This is a book for the teacher-adviser, the 
idying teacher who supervises the homeroom, the ings 
pital special activity class or club. It defines the grams are not described in su t rail 
Wars role of group guidance, briefly treats of the 
tion to educational and vocational planning, fully bk 
suggests techniques for guiding groups and Counselor to stage such a conference in his 
makes administrative recommendations. Thess on in 
The author conceives of group guidance as 
VA, facilitating the process of social maturation, OF 
giving practice in the working emocracy, in this area. 
busi- and fostering the development of avocativnal Usi 
siness pursufts. Jsing group tests is a good tec nhiqu 
Tem The second section, *‘The Student and His provided the administrator has had exten- 
natu. Problems,"’ is a simple treatment of the psy- ia deubeful 
000: | chology of adolescence, such as can be found gh age 
vocational and educational guidance activi- aptitude tests property. in the cxa 
VA's ties suitable for groups. Among the pro- ple 
Bill. | big brother meetings, motion pictures, dis- “OU ‘th; Aes rage wen 
cussions,- field visits, quizzes, college days, #Pttuce for thinking about machines and 
career conferences, library activities. mechanical processes. 
The fourth section, *‘Policies Regarding 18 More the function of 
Group Guidance,"’ discusses such problems the trained counselor and if no such ere a 
available, it would be better to dispense with 


as: Should the details of homeroom pro- 
‘ma- |} grams be planned in advance? To what ex- 
stu- |) tent should the homeroom teacher make her 
-ap- | | presence felt? How can a teacher-adviser 

ld }} become acquainted with pupils as individuals? 


the activity. 
The author makes several references ¢ 

“proper training of teacher-advisers, 

nowhere is there an indication of what 


ul 
|| What should be known about the individuals Stitutes proper training a stateme 
) inthe group? How can personal information might well have been included — 
Ini- be collected? What sort of records should be Certain sections are oversimplified to the 
kept? How can the student be counseled extent of inaccuracy; for example, the author ¥ 
di- individually? When should referrals be made describes non-directive counseling as “‘help- 
GS. |} to the school specialists? ing the pupil to get insight into his own prob- ‘ 
| In the last section, which deals with ad- ‘lems through discussion’’ (p. 158). This | 
| ministration, recommendations are made per- n.ethod is used, of course, in all types 
taining to selection and retention of home- counseling but the term “‘nomdirective’’ ts 


|} room teachers, arrangement of classes, sched- ordinarily reserved for a particular procedure 
|} uling, development of programs, and coor- developed by Carl Rogers. 


| 
SPita 
| 
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In spite of its shortcomings, the book is 
more up to date than most of the current lit- 
erature and it should prove valuable to teach- 
ers assigned to homeroom duties and t6 coun- 
sclors in inaugurating group programs. MI- 
TON T. Brown, Executive Officer, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Guidance Center, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


A BASIC TEXT FOR GUIDANCE WORK- 
ERS. Clifford E. Erickson, Ed. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. 566. $4.25. 

The field of vocational guidance has be- 
come increasingly complex as events, not only 
educational, but also psychological, social, 
economic, and military—to mention only a 
few—have made their impact on the lives of 
young people. Complexity leads to speciali- 
zation, and an author finds it increasingly 
difficult to write an over-all text in guidance. 
Professor Erickson has chosen, in his recent 
book, A Basic Text for Guidance Workers, to in- 
vite 20 contributors from all levels of educa- 
tion, each to present his specialty in the field 
of guidance. The geographical distribution 
of the contributors is as follows: One in 
New England, one in the South, 16 in the 
Midwest, and two in the Far West. Two are 
in state departments of education, 12 in 
universities and colleges, 5 in public schools, 
and one in a placement office. Professor 
Erickson, who is director of the Institute of 
Counseling, Testing, and Guidance at Michi- 
gan State College, wrote two of the 19 chap- 
tcrs. 

The dangers of a textbook written by 20 
different authors are obvious: 


1. The style and terminology may change 
from chapter to chapter to such a de- 
gree that it interferes with the under- 
standing or enjoyment of the book. 
Gaps or duplication may result from 
having many authors who do not see 
each other's work. 

3. Emphases on various aspects of the 
subject may be out of proportion to 
their importance in the whole. 

4. Differences of opinion will arise as to 
what is introductory and what is ad- 
vanced material. 


ho 


Some of these problems have been solved 
very successfully by the editor of the volume 
in question. _There is no startling change in 
style from chapter to chapter; the table of 
contents shows the major topics are included. 
Enrichment of the text through the variety of 
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contributors is shown through the introdyc. 
tion of many practical and unusual topics, a; 
providing time for counseling, contributio; 
of the classroom teacher, community occupa 
tional surveys, the value of work experien 
ways of stimulating the faculty to participar. 
in the guidance program, case study tec! 
niques, procedures in interviewing, integrat- 
ing the guidance program into the whol 
school program, and evaluating the guidanc 
program. 

Two topics which might be expected in 
such a text are apparently omitted. The 
training program for counselors, which is 
major interest of the editor, is not outlined 
although there is mention of the need { 
specially trained counselors. There is only ; 
one-sentence mention of the national profe 
sional organization for guidance worke: 
and no mention of the history of the who 
movement. 

The editing of the text is not as well done 
as one might wish. For example, the Di. 
tionary of Occupational Titles, whose first vol- 
ume came out in 1939, is credited to the 
War Manpower Commission. The periodica 
published by the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association is not listed under its recent 
title changing Magazine to Journal. T/ 
Occupational Index, one of the most valuabk 
publications for the counselor, is lost in 
series of occupational studies (p. 493). 

The index of the textbook seems to lack 
some of the terms which have become stan¢- 
ard in guidance literature. Pursuit of the 
subject under other headings will usually be 
rewarded. For example, ‘‘occupationa] stud- 
ies’’ is not found in the index, and. *‘occupa- 
tional information” refers to minor refer 
ences, but under ‘‘careers information’’ is ; 
reference to the chief discussion in this area 
The philosophy of guidance is not listed i 
the index, but some good material dealing 
with the basic philosophy of guidance maj 
be found under other headings. 

As a basic text to introduce the subject o! 
guidance to ‘‘teachers interested in learning 
more about guidance services and to furnis! 
counselors a beginning reference for their 
work,"’ Professor Erickson has accomplishe: 
a task which only an editor with 20 contribu- 
tors can appreciate. The material is fresh 
interesting, and alive with the vitality of 
contributors who are in active service. The 


typography of the book is good and its 56¢ 
pages bring together what is perhaps the 
most practical and useful basic text yet writ- 
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cen in guidance.—Emity G. Patmer, formerly 
t the Division of Vocational Education, Univer- 


sity of California, Berkeley. 


REHABILITATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED. By Henry H. Kessler. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 274. $3.50. 

Here is an interesting and comprehensive 
thesis on rehabilitation and the best history 
ro date of the rehabilitation movement. Dur- 
ing the war and post-war period literally mil- 
lions of words have been written and spoken 
about the physically handicapped but none 
so factual or realistic. The book is an invalu- 
able guide for charting medical programs as 
well as a source of information for the social 
worker and lay reader. It is a “‘must’’ for the 
student and beginner in vocational guidance 
and rehabilitation. It should be a challenge 
and inspiration to those who have worked in 
this field of human service. However, some 
workers with wide experience in working 
with particular types of handicaps will not 
be in accord with some of the proposed theo- 
ries and practices. 

One has only to read Part I which is en- 
titled ‘‘General Considerations’’ to know 
that the author has a profound knowledge of 
the physically handicapped gained by contin- 
uous participation in their rehabilitation 
both in peace time and in wartime. He inter- 
prets them as “‘those individuals who have a 
physical defect, obvious or hidden, which 
limits their physical capacity to work, or 
evokes an social attitude.’’ But 
although defining them as a group he stresses 
throughout his discussions of the various 


| handicaps the fact that each handicapped per- 


son must be considered individually. He de- 


| scribes in a convincing manner how the physi- 


cal, mental, and vocational powers of handi- 
capped persons can be improved to the point 
where they can compete with the so-called 


| non-handicapped. ‘‘Rehabilitation,"’ he says, 


“IS a Cfeative process in which the remaining 
physical and mental capacities of the physi- 


} cally handicapped are utilized and developed 


to their highest efficiency.” 

The book draws attention to the improved 
status of the physically handic.pped which 
was achieved through public and private 
effort during the past twenty-five years and 
to the hopeful picture of the readjustment of 
the war disabled. ‘‘Changing attitudes 


| brought about by the war concerning the 


working capacity of the physically handi- 
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capped, community interest, and planning all 
poimt to a constructive outlook,’ says the 
author and adds, “‘What is still needed is the 
flame that will keep interest alive Epirn 
S. Katz, Counselor, League for the Hara / 
ing, New York City. 


ADJUSTMENT TO PHYSICAL 


AND ILLNESS: A SURVEY OF THE SO 
CIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF PHYSIQUI 1D 
DISABILITY. By Roger G. Bark Bea 

A. Wright, and Mollie R. Gonick New 
York, Social Science Research Council, 230 


Park Ave., 1946. Pp. XI + 372, $2.00 


This study presents a significant contri 
bution to the literature concerning the rela- 
tionship between health and behavi 
lems. It will be of value to the phys 


social case worker, th 
the occupational therapist, and the voca 
tional counselor who are interested in advanc- 
ing rehabilitation ideology throug! 

scientific research and theoretical polemi 

The authors define physique as ‘‘any 

tural or functional aspect of the physical or- 
ganism except the central nervous system.” 


e clinical psychologist, 


rurtner 


truc- 


They refine their position by considering the 
possibilities in evaluating the relationship of 


physique and behavior and consequently 
make a final distinction between psychoso- 
matic and somatopsychological problems 
The reviewer feels that the distinction is tau- 
tological because in the practical clinical situ- 
ation we are not always able to decide which 
aspect is causative. Furthermore, in several 
of the chapters the authors’ discussions of 
health problems do not bear out the need for 
such a distinction. 

While the authors have recognized many 
areas involving physique they have ch 
to analyze normal variations in physique, 
orthopedic problems, tuberculosis, dea 
and acute illness. In addition, they have in- 
cluded a —— on the problems of employ- 
ment of the disabled with the balance of the 
book giving an excellent bibliography for 
other entitics. 

The chapter on tuberculosis discusses many 
important questions relating to the treatment 
of that disease. The authors consid 
fully the so-called abnormal behavior of the 
tuberculous by analyzing various research 
studies. The conclusion has been that there 
is no unique tuberculous behavior other than 
the usual] adjustment problems of any chronic 
disease. They call particular attention to the 
vast psychological problem which is recog- 


sen 


fness, 


Care- 
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nized in every sanatorium by rehabilitation 
workers. When the individual remains in 
bed for a long period of time while being 
serviced by the hospital personnel, he invari- 
ably regresses to an infantile type of behavior 
in which his whole thinking is concentrated 
on the needs of his body rather than his re- 
his environment. For this 


lationship to 
programs have be- 


reason, rchabilitation 
come extremely significant. Therefore it is 
important that the role of the doctor, the 
occupational therapist, and the psychologist 
be more clearly defined. The recommenda- 
tion is made that all programs for the tuber- 
culous must be designed for constructive 
achievement by the patient in the sanitorium, 
and in the period following discharge. 

The chapter concerning acute illness raises 
many questions in regard to the problems of 
hospital organization, doctor-patient rela- 

recondition, and occupational ther- 


tio SHIps, 
[he authors conclude that while there 


apy. 
has been a great deal of literature concerning 
these problems much of it has been conjec- 
tural without having any experimental basis. 
They feel that a great deal of practical efforts 
in the field have led to constructive programs 
but recognize that these theories will even- 
tually be subjected to scientific analysis in 
view of the development of new psych 
cal research techniques. As an example, 
they cite occupational therapy as a technique 
which has been accepted by the medical 
profession although no organized attempt 
has been made to prove the effectiveness of 
occupational therapy procedures. 

In the final chapter on employment the 
authors treat employment as ‘‘one of the 
crucial aspects = the adjustment problems 
of the physically disabled." Employment 
surveys demonstrate that prejudices against 
the handicapped are not justified but rehabili- 
tation services will be ineffective until special] 
legislation requiring all employers to accept a 
percentage of handicapped is adopted as an 
adjunct to training programs. The reviewer 
takes issue with this viewpoint because the 
authors have not proved the rectitude of their 
attitude whereas there are many indications 
that this type of law which already exists in 
England has led to serious difficulties both 
for the employer and the worker. Rather 
than adopting special legislation it would be 
preferable to prepare a carefully planned pro- 
gram for the full employment of all people 
capable of working. 

There has been a genuine contribution by 


logi 
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the study made because important areas fo 
research have been recognized. If the pr 

fesionally trained personnel who work wit 
the handicapped and the chronically s; 

read this book and initiate programs of s<¢i. 
entific research, its purpose will have be 
achieved.—ArtuuR Rehabilir, 
tion Executive, Montefiore Hospital Country San 
Bedford Hills, N. Y. 


THE PRACTICAL NURSE. By Doro! 
Deming. The Commonwealth Fund, Ney 
York, 1947. Pp. 370. $3.00. 


What are the duties of the practica 
nurse? Where is she found? What typ 


training should she have? These and many 
other questions are discussed by Miss Dor 
othy Deming in her book, The Practical Nurs: 
This book is a most comprehensive stud 
of past and present practices in the practic 
nursing field. Chapters are to t 
practical nurse in the home, in industry 
in general, mental, tubercular, and goy 
ment hospitals. The newest field for 
practical nurse, that of Public Healt 
discussed as are the fields of care for the 
chronically ill, and convalescent. For 
of these fields, past practices, the present 
tus, and the probable future of the p: 
nurse, with duties, salaries, personn 
cies, and special problems encountered, 
thoroughly covered. 
Not only the individual wishing to 
a school for practical nursing but al 
present and future administrator and teacher 
in such schools would profit from reading 
chapters entitled, ‘“The Schools of Pract 
Nursing,’’ and ‘The Curriculum in Schoo! 


Practical Nursing.”’ 

In her chapter on ‘‘Protecuion throug 
Legislation’’ Author Deming shows ¢ 
present sad lack of legal controls, considers 
what should be included in satisfactory 
nurse practice laws, and ways to make t! 
suggestions effective. The author discusses 
og in the chapter entitled, ‘Hiring a } 

eliable Practical Nurse,’” and in ‘Next 
Steps’” summarizes a suggested program for 
the next ten years as it related to selection, 
training, legislation, interpretation, and or- 
ganizations for practical nurses. 

The book is well organized and represents 
a careful job of research. At the end of each 
chapter are listed references to the books, 
periodicals, and reports which were used as 
source material. The appendix contains a 
list of approved schools for practical nurses, 
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, list of Visiting Nurses’ Associations which 
se practical nurses, and a list of recommended 
rextbooks. 

This is a timely book because of the pres- 
ent and estimated future shortage of registered 
yurses and because hospitals and schools are 

w beginning training courses. It is re- 
1 e, as the author points out, that there 
,no information available to show the pres- 
ent number of practical nurses. Part of this is 
due to lack of uniformity in definition of 
Who is a Practical Nurse."’ There is a cry- 
ng need for standards to be made so that 
there will be available an estimate of the 
uppply needed. Vocational counselors ap- 
preciate the necessity of having this valuable 

iformation and obviously this information 
should be compiled before establishing new 

Every practical nurse should read the book 
mut undoubtedly many would not read it 

oluntarily in its entirety. It should be 
‘ecommended reading for every hospital ad- 
ministrator, registered nurse, and doctor. It 
vould be well for the general public to have 
the facts in order to understand that it is an 
economy and an assurance of better care to 
train and license practical nurses. The book 
ymtains excellent vocational information 
put only selected parts of it would be readable 
enough or necessary for the average high 
school student or other individuals inter- 
ested in the field. 

The author, a registered nurse, is well 
qualified to write in this area as she is at 
present a consultant in Public Health Nurs- 
ing, Merit System Unit of the American Pub- 
ic Health Association, and is a former Gen- 
eral Director of the National Organization 


rettaD! 


for Public Health Nursing.—Witia Norris, 


Personal Counselor, Y.W.C.A., Washington, 


D.C. 


CAREERS IN JEWISH COMMUNAL SER- 
| VICE. By Seymour M. Blumenthal and Rob- 
ert Schosteck. Washington 6, D. C., B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1947. Pp. 
164. $1.00. 
| This little book presents concisely some of 
|} the opportunities in various types of public 
service from a Jewish point of view. The 
fourteen short chapters include various as- 
pects of social work: family case work, child 
welfare, medical social work, psychiatric so- 


cial work, and group work. There are chap- 


ters dealing with the Rabbinate, Jewish edu- 
cation and Cantorial work, as well as chap- 
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ters related 


community relations. 
with journalism, vocation 
as work overseas and service t 

The book is attractively 
each instance there is a ¢ 
field of work, the duties, ear: 
conditions, and 
These background factors are r 
personal qualifications and 
quired. Bach chapter deals “ 
conditions of a particular job, t! 
opportunities for advancement. | 
both advantages and disadvant 

Included are descriptions of 
zations offering opportuniti 
ment and training, the Hi! 
for example. A bibliography f 
chapter. The bibliographies 
and periodicals which present b 
ish and the general point of view 
training institutes are 
dresses. 

In many ways this book is a mo 
Cise presentation of 


to community orgatr 


Orh r i 


educational! 


listed 


vocational! inf 
and vocational opportunities 
sons concerned with entering any 

of Jewish welfare service a good 
perspective of the work. It offer 

vidual the particular opportunities at 
cific vocational and educational inf 

that may aid him in securing a realistic \ 
of the potentialities of these fields and his | 
tential place in them. 

This reviewer feels that there 
advantage in a book which segregates Jew 
welfare and social workers from worker 
other agencies and religions doing compar- 
able work. The need to discuss the pla f 
the Rabbi and the Jewish religious educat 
work in a separate book is understandab 
But whether Jewish 
others should be dealt with as a separate 
group seems doubtful. This, of course, de- 
pends on the orientation of the reader.— 
NaTHAN Koun, Veterans’ Adviser, Washing 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


is 


social workers at 


GETTING A JOB IN TELEVISION. By 
John Southwell. New York, McGraw-Hill! 
Book Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 113. $2.00. 

Concisely written and directly to the point, 
this book presents valuable information f 
those seeking work in the television industry 
There is a brief discussion of what television 
is, a short résumé of its history, its possibili- 


ties, and the positions offered in the field. 
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The author cautions, “In getting into tele- 
vision, you gamble not only on it but also on 
yourself and your own ability. Television as 
industry, as a medium of entertainment and 
advertising, is still in its formative stages, 
and it is going to be in them for years to come. 
The methods, techniques, the ideas, the 
values, the concepts of television are going to 
see change upon change before they assume a 


final pattern, and the unknown and the un- 
tried are no longer the predominant factors of 
Operati To be still in television when 


that time comes and be successful, you will 
have to be the type of person who can change. 

If vou have the talent for change and for 
new ideas and think you can hang on, tele- 
vision should be a good bet for you.”’ 

In the form of questions and answers, the 
jobs available in television are analyzed, from 
technician to director and producer. The 
author states the duties of each position, the 
qualifications necessary to attain it, discusses 
the possibilities for advancement and success 
in each particular job, the salary range, and 
how to proceed to get the job. 

This varies according to the type of posi- 
tion. It may mean joining a union and pass- 
ing a union examination, if set-building is 
one's aim, studying television courses at col- 
lege or technical school and then serving an 
apprenticeship, or gaining experience in the 
allied fields of radio and motion pictures. 

Would-be actors and script writers are ad- 
vised to be persistent, and are given unvar- 
nished facts about their probability of suc- 
cess. The appendix contains lists of advertis- 
ing firms having television departments, ac- 
tors’ guilds, New York play agents, periodi- 
cals covering television news, the personnel 
of stations now operating, and other valuable 
information. 

Certainly this book clarifies for the enter- 
prising job-secker the fascinating field of 
television with its drawbacks and its brilliant 
possibilities. It is an enormous help for 
earnest ‘‘trail-blazers’’ who want to get 
started on a new career while television is still 
in its infancy.—Oswatp H. Lavusenstern, 
Counselor, High School, Great Neck, New York. 


TELEVISION PRIMER OF PRODUCTION 
AND DIRECTION. By Louis A. Sposa. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1947. Pp. 226. $3.50. 

This interesting, well-written text offers 
a of the mechanics of tele- 
vision broadcasting at the present time. 
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In the preface, the author states: *‘‘Ever 
one concerned with television from the tra; 
mitter manufacturer to the purchaser of 
inexpensive receiver, should know and und 
coal television as it is; not as a glamoriz 
furbelowed, distorted fantasy, but simply as 
medium of electronic circuits, ideas, ent 
tainment, and service.”’ It is the auth 
purpose to present practical, straightforwa 
facts about television which will tend ro ¢ 
rect many prevalent false impressions. 

We are taken behind the scenes in ¢ 
manual to discover how programs are pr 
duced and directed. There is an explanat 
of what television is and how it ts ac 
plished. Technical facts and diagrams ab 
the most commonly used cameras, lighting 
and microphones are given, and details 
the following phases of production and dir 
tion: program planning, presentation of tit 
for programs, costuming, make-up, sc 
art, sound effects, scripts, commercials, 
use of motion picture film in television, a 
the actual duties of producer, director, an 
the myriad number of assistants involved 


Examples of dramatic scripts and cor 
mercials used on broadcasts are given. Th 
illustrations throughout the manual ar 
particularly excellent. TI 


The chapter on programing discusses the Pechn 
types of material available for broadcasting— specia 

remote pickups of news and sporting events 
7 books 


network systems, motion picture film fea 
tures, and live studio shows, such as sports 
variety shows, drama, news, musicals, qui Ce 


shows, comedy, fashions, forums, and home- [and I 
making. Aptit 
Progress made on color television is ex- Pupil 
lained in the final chapter. When televisio: Pavit 
more widespread, there will be new 
standards of entertainment and education, | fuid 
social and international betterment. As the Progr 
author says in closing, ‘‘We shall have news Ygelor’ 
and scientific findings, provocation to think Work 
and provocation to smile, facts from around eae 
ppe 


the world, and feelings of all peoples as 4 } 
part of tomorrow's television. 
is limitless. How we explore and exploit 
that potential is one of society’s greatest 
challenges.”’ 

This book is exceedingly useful and inter- 
esting to persons inexperienced in techniques 
of video-audio broadcasting who might wish } 
to enter this field, as well as to the layman 
who either owns, or hopes to own, a tele- 
vision receiver.—Oswatp H. LaAuBENsTEIN, 
Counselor, High School, Great Neck, New York. 
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OUTDOOR JOBS FOR MEN. By Voca- 
tional Guidance Research Project Editor— 
Lura Robinson. New York, The Vanguard 
Press, Inc., 1947. Pp. 273. $2.50. 


This book presents a surprising array of 
useful information on a subject of special 
interest to many. I opened it with interest, 
hoping to receive enlightenment a 
a group of occupations with which I had hac 
relatively little coptact through the years, 
as a counselor and placement worker. | 
was not disappointed. 

Instead of following the usual type of oc- 
cupational classification pattern, the book 
discusses a great number of jobs in various 
fields and on all levels, combined in a single 
volume because of one common characteris- 
tic—the job is performed out-of-doors. The 
information is important, authoritative, 
broad in scope, attractively presented in clear, 
concise language. Lively headings add to 
the effectiveness of the book. 

Outdoor Jobs for Men is aimed at the individ- 
ual considering a vocational objective, who 
is fascinated by outdoor life, but the book is 
equally helpful to counselors, teachers, place- 
ment workers, and others. The aim is prac- 
tical: ‘‘It is to help you gain a vision of the 
multitude of outdoor occupations, to chart 
the characteristics needed in the individual 
fields, and to outline the preparation you will 
need for specific types of work." The open- 
ing chapter, Introduction: You and Your 

Job Outdoors, contains excellent suggestions 
on constructive and purposeful living, and 
the rewards to be achieved by wise vocational 
selection. 

Persons interested in Agriculture, in any 
of its aspects, will find many pages devoted 
to a treatment of opportunities, requirements, 
methods and means, possibilities, difficulties, 
pitfalls and compensations, all woven to- 
gether into a fascinating story. I found it 
amusing to experience time and again a 
“build-up”’ of enthusiasm for an area 
to have it deflated by warnings of potential 
dangers, difficulties, inconveniences. But 
why not? A word of caution is appropriate 
and helpful before embarking upon any new 
course of action, and may have the effect of 
deterring the rash reader from jumping too 
quickly at conclusions. 

The chapters dealing with Construction 
and Transportation, in all of their branches, 
deserve special mention, as they contain much 
useful information presented so simply that 


OCCUPATIONS 


persons of any reasonable educationa! |ey 
may readily understand. 

The chapter on salesmanship, Can Y 
Influence People? might be read with proj 
by anyone, regardless of his occupation, as 
presents fundamental principles. 

The book deals with many outdoor job 
scientific, technical, mechanical, commerci, 
and others, and includes several appropria: 
illustrations, as well as lists of sources 
more specific information. There is inform, 
tion jobs in government, industry 
business, on farms, in city and country; abou 
highly skilled and less skilled jobs, workin; 
for others or for one’s self, with suggestio: 
on outlooks, expectations, and wage rates 

Outdoor Jobs for Men deserves wide reading 
Vocational libraries should not be without 
and schools and colleges would do well 1 
include it. Used for reference or reading, i: 
should prove a valuable source of useful in. 
formation, help and inspiration to counselor 
and their clients eager to learn about outdoor 
Opportunities.—N. A. Lursurrow, Vou 
tional Service Secretary, Baltimore YMCA. 


STUDENTS LIKE 


YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS 


Because 


1. They find the study of vocations really inter- 
esting. 


They can see the workers performing their jobs. 


They learn about the vocation in an easily 
understood manner. The romance in the vo- 
cation as well as the less attractive features | 
are pointed out. 


They are able to give their undivided atten- 
tion while the film is being shown. 


The Teacher-Student guide assists materially in 
developing class discussion. 


Write For Complete Information 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 


International Distributors 


Carl F. Mahnke Productions 


1814 Beaver Avenue Des Moines, Iowa | 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED $29 


National Roster of Scientific and Specialered 


_ Publications Received Personnel, USES, Department of Labor, Wa 
3 ington, D. C., Pp. 5, 1947 
ion. a Distribution of Roster registrants by profe 

; Selected Bibliography of Guidance Materials. °©%» 4g¢, extent of education, as of December 31, 1 94¢ 
20r job Michigan State College, Institute of Counsel- Klaw, Alma A. Librarian. Nelom, G 
| ing, Testing, and Guidance, East Lansing, Dp. Immigration Service. Occupat 
ropriat:§ 9947. Pp. 6. , Index, Washington Square, New Y 
urces Brief bibliography classified: A Counselor's Personal versity, New York 3, 1947. $.25 eact 
Library, Materials Available for the Counseling Staff, 
nd ustn Recommended List for the General School Library. Ma- Pertinent data on nature of the work, future 
terial is annotated and is intended for the teachers or Walifications, earnings, ~ 
ys abou counselor, not the student. workers, advantages and disadvantage 
workin; for further reading and an appraisal of availat 
§estion Facts about Nursing. Nursing Information Guide to the Development of Programs for the 


seadiins Bureau of the American Nurses’ Association, Jnstitutes of Applied Arts and Science 
~ © Bin cooperation with the National League of versity of the State of New York 


weil 1 Nursing Education and National Organiza- Albany, 1947. Pp. 76. 

ding. ;,§ tion for Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broad- Report of the Committee on Institute ( 

eful in. eeway, New York 19. 1947. Pp. 74. $.35. Cayce Morrison, Chairman. 

inselor This tenth edition gives the post-war picture of the It summarizes the work of the Re — 
made an occupational survey Geter 
“ae rofession. Contains new features such as data on sala- : , 

nd loyment conditions. Counselors will b Sor persons with vocational-cc 
? s and employ a —e~ CAOES WEN BC par tion, the probable demands of youth for such educatioe 


and to formulate principles for developing 
Since the program for establishing a state-wide 
— technical institutes is an innovation in secondar 
tion, this report will be of interest to all who f 
Employment Outlook in Hotel Occupations. trends of modern education. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 905, 


J} 1947. $.10. Superintendent of Documents, “Guidance Talks to Teachers” 
Washington, D. C. by S. A. HAMRIN 


Hotels employed a half million workers in mid-1947, 
| and the trend of employment will be slowly upward, ac- Teachers and administrators find this book very help- 
rding to thisreport. It gives the 10 states with greatest fy! in understanding individuals and assisting them ‘ec 


1. 


ric 

Voce ticularly interested in Nursing Education, 
jn Nursing, and Counseling and Placement of Professional 


number of jobs in year-round hotels, earnings, opportuni- 
tics for advancement, and other occupational information 
The Veterans Administration helped finance the research 
necessary for this report. the Individual,” “Growing up Vocationclly,” “Mento 
Hygiene,” and many other valuable chapters 


learn of their interests, their abilities. Written in o- 


P easy-to-understand style. Contents include “Studying 
nter- 


Write for approval copy. $3.00 


ized Personnel, U. S. Employment Service, 
11947. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
ures | Government Printing Office, Washington, BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS 


| D.C. Agricultural and Biological Sciences, $.15. 
| 


jobs. ) National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
| 


Engineering Sciences, $.15. Medical Service 


Occupations, $.05. Medical Professions, $10. FROM THE REVIEWS... 
“Divided into three volumes, these books may be cas:!y band © 
- i} Miscellaneous Professional Fields (Accountant, well illustrated, with good bibliographies and plenty of space 4 
Architect, Landscape Architect, Librarian, — <ises. A well-rounded semester course in occupations cowl ‘ 
Personnel Administrator, Physical Educator, —Occapationr—The Vocational 
Planner, Social Worker, Foreign Language — ~Thesebootlets are excelleat in their design, aod we fee! were thet cher » 
. . useful ¢ insclors and students.” Reston News 
Specialist), $.10. Physical Sciences, $.10.. 
THE BOOKS REFERRED TO ARE: 
Gives briefly an occupational summary, major branches YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 
f the profession, functional specialization, professional EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 
ifiliations and Civil Service ratings, educational quali- SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF WORK 
fications, related professional fields, related non-profes- By R. FLOYD CROMWELL aod M \RMENTSS 
ional occupations, sources The pamplets Single opy $ 10 of Meer $8 
va jie » Not give earnings, for example, and do not pretend « THE PSYCHOL AL COR anor 
complete vocational information. They are in- 599 Fifth Ave. New You N 
mad tended as “primarily reference material." 
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OCCUPATIONS 


SCIENCE 
RESEARCH 


ASSOCIATES 


presents its NEWEST book in the Guidance Field... 
e Practical Handbook for GROUP GUIDANCE 


by BARBARA H. WRIGHT, Senior Consultant in Counseling, 
Minneapolis Public Schools 


Group orientation and the problems it entails are matters of primary concern 
to every youth leader and teacher today. A better understanding of the real 
problems of youngsters during adolescence and of some of the ways by which 
the teacher can understand their behavior and guide them is desired by every 
counselor, teacher-adviser, and group leader. This book offers that under- 
standing—by introducing a new approach to group orientation. The author 
offers “practical suggestions, gleaned from advisers who have actually tried 
them, in regard to using the homeroom, or common learnings sessions or club 
meetings for guidance purposes.” Presenting the principles which underlie 
skillful leadership of groups, she shows how to change traditional ** busy-work”’ 
group activities into meaningful experiences. 


Practical Handbook for Group Guidance was written to help teachers who 
are advisers and to give the benefit of the author’s experience as Senior Con- 
sultant in Counseling for the Minneapolis Public Schools to less experienced 
teachers. Whatever your approach to the problems of adolescents, chapters 
like the following can mean much for you and for your students: 


* The Concerns of Adolescents 
* The Student in a New School 
Problems of Discipline 


Hints for Teacher-Advisers 


Coordinating a Guidance Service 


Bound in Cloth + 232 Pages + Single copies each: $3.00 


Science Research Associates 
228 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 
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Industrial Training Abstracts. Institute in 
Personnel Methods, Wayne University, Press, 
Detroit, Mich., 1946. Pp.32. $.75. 


Brief abstracts from about 30 articles dealing with 
Bpprentice, sales, veteran, foreman training, and training 


lations. 


National Apprenticeship Program. Appren- 
-Training Service, U. S. Department of 
abor, 1947. Pp. 20. Washington, D. C., 
a).S. Government Printing Office. Free. 


Lists the 110 trade classifications which have programs, 
Rime required for training, as well as criteria and proce- 
Bure for determining the apprenticeability of an oc- 
Very useful to the counselor. 


ICC 


gupation. 


Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
pent. Fourteenth Annual Report. Engineer- 
ing Societies Building, 25-33 West 39th 
Street, New York 18. Pp. 56. 

Of general interest, but note particularly report of the 
(Committee on Student Selection and Guidance, list of ac- 


credited undergraduate engineering curricula, and the 
jist of accredited programs of Technical Institute Type. 


Cooperative Education and Other Work-Study 
Plans (at the College Level). Preparing for 
Industrial Work. Jobs and the Woman. Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th Street, New York 20. Free. 

The first describes specific programs and includes a 
chart showing the opportunities at 17 colleges. A 
bibliography is appended. 

The booklet on Industrial Work was prepared in con- 
sultation with aNVGA Committee. Discusses industrial 
opportunities briefly and gives a few suggestions about 
requirements, etc. Information is so general it should 
be supplemented. 

Jobs and the Woman probably adds nothing to the ma- 
erial a counselor already has in her file. The author is 
Ruth Leach, the young Vice-President of the Interna- 
ptional Business Machines Corporation. 


Margin for Living—the 40-Hour Week. Look 
Before You Leap. National Child Labor Com- 
pmittee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
Margin, free. Look, $.05. 


The second booklet is directed to youth. It suggests 
answers to these questions: What are my chances of a 
job? School or job? Whar kinds of jobs will there be? 


} Why all these laws? Is there a right job for me? How do! 
get a iob? How can I keep it? Can't I work before I am 
16? A brief bibliography. 


Investors Syn- 
Pp. 66. 


Trends in American Progress. 
dicate, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


“Designed to highlight statistically the economic 
happenings in the United States between 1894 and 1945." 
Sources are Government Bureaus and other agencies. A 
useful tool for counselors. 


Indexed. 
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Kirkendall, Lester A. Understanding Sex 
Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, 1947. Pp. 48. $.75. Quan- 
tity rates. 


A candid, sane approach to the subject, directed to 
youth 


Gerken, Study Your Way through 
School. Chicago, Science Research Associates, 


1947. Pp. 48. $.75. 
First in a new series of guidance mongraphs, this book- 
let is directed to the high school student, giving concrete 


How to concentrate, how 


suggestions in a chatty style 


to organize material and take notes, how to prepare for 
an examination are among the topics covered. Lively 
illustrations add to the effectiveness of the presentation 
Some college freshmen might also benefit by following the 


suggestions 


Schools for a New World. Twenty-fifth 


Yearbook. American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington D. C., 1947. Pp. 448. 
$2.50. 


Fourteen chapters on topics such as ““The Power of 
Education,"’ “‘Learning to Live Together,’’ “‘Learning 
to Work,"’ “‘Cooperative Action,"’ ‘Appraising the Ef- 
fectiveness of the School.'" References and Index. 


Sumption, Merle R., and Beem, Harlan D. 
A Guide to School Reorganization in Illinois. 
University of Illinois, Bureau of Educational 
Research, College of Education, University 
of Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill., 1947. Pp. 
52. 

Since “‘Illinois has more school districts and more 
schoo! board members than any other state’’ and ‘‘the 
majority of districts overlap and many districts have more 
board members than school children,’’ the need for re- 
organization was great. This bulletin was prepared for 
use by members of survey committees, school adminis- 
trators, and citizens. County survey committees were 
created by the County Survey Law passed by the 1945 
Illinois Legislature. The bulletin discusses reorganiza- 
tion in other states and the special problems in Illinois. 
Included are criteria for determining administrative dis- 
tricts and attendance areas. 


The Goodwill Way. 1946 Annual Report of 
the Goodwill Industries of America. Na- 
tional Headquarters, Commerce Building, 
744 N. Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

In 1946 the Industries employed 17,000 persons, 83 per 
cent of them handicapped. Five and a half million 
dollars were paid in wages. The report gives also a blue 
print for the 1947 program. 

Collective Bargaining: How to Make It More 
Effectivey Research and Policy Committee of 
the Committee for Economic Development, 
285 Madison Ave., New York 17. 1947. 


$.25. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Wanrugn K. Larton, Director, Division of 
Guidance, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


Guoros S. Spur, Vice-Pres., Director, Institute of Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of Technology, 18 Soy 


Michigan, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Epwarp Lanpy, Treas., Director, Division of Counseling Services, City of Newton, Massachusetts 


Trustees 
Cuarues R. Foster, Professor of Education, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Executive Secretary, Curistins Headquang 
Office, 82 Beaver Street, New York §, New York 


Gertrupe Forrester, Head Counselor, Arts High School, Newark Public Schools, New Jersey 
H. B. McDantat, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, Calif. 

Hexen R. Surrn, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 
S. Steinmetz, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Newark, Ohio 


C. Gusert Wrenn, Professor of Educational Psycho 
Minnesota 


ogy, 


College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Maroverirs W. 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN—1947-1948 


Divisions 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instuction: Division 
Chairman: Huon M. Batt, Chico State College, 
Chico, Calif. 

Placement and Follow-up: Epirn Durr Gwinn, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professional Training and Certification; Leonarp M. 
Miter, Dir., VA Center, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Administration and Supervision: Rosert E. Cargy, Di- 
rector of Guidance, Pub. Schs., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Occupational Research: Rocuetite Ropp Gacuet, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Standing Committees 


Executive: Warren K. Layton, Dir. Div. Guidance, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Finance: Croyn S. Steinmetz, Dir. Trng., Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Newark, Ohio 

Nominations and Elections: Exvizaseta M. Smiru, Dean, 
Hastings H. S., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: H. R. 
Beattie, Dept. Educ., Queen's Park, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Cart M. Horn, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich.; Warren K. Layton, 
Dir. Div. Guidance, Pub. Schools, Detroit, Mich.; 
Marousgrirs W, Zapoteon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Public Relations: Max F. Baur, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 

Publicity: 

Radie: Rictarp L. Praut, 975 Park Avenue, New York 
City 28 


Program Committee: Guoros S. Spzer, Dir. Inst. Psych 
Serv., Ill. Inst. Tech., 18S. Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 
Convention Program: Cuirrorp Frognuica, OIGS, US 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
Local Arrangements: Norwood S. Booth, Plant Sup 
Employment, Ill. Bell Telephone Co., 212 W. Wash 
ington Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Commercial Exbibits: C. L. Henpgrson, Ill. Bell Tels 
phone Co., 230 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, | 
Publicity: Joun F. Waits, Dean of Students, Ill 
Institute of Technology, 18 S. Michigan, Chicago 3 
Regional Conferences: Cransnce W. Chie, Vo 
Rehab. and Education Div., Veterans Administra 
tion, Denver,Colo. 
Cooperation in Branch Programs: Rovert H. Suarm, 
niversity of Indiana, Bloomington 


Membership Committee 


Branch: Borp R. Swe, Dir. Guidance, Public School 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Professional: Laonarp M. Miter, Dir. VA Centet 
Temple University, Philadelphia 
Publications Committe: Axtuur J. Jones, School of Eé 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, ae 
Editorial Board: H. D. Krrson, Teachers College 
Columbia Univ., New York City 
Circulation: Mortimer Karpp, 52 Assn. 840 Eight 
Avenue, New York City 
Erbical Practices: J. Harris, School of Education) 
College of the City of New York 


Special Committees 


International Relations: E. Bennett, Directo 
of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
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